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( ood Roads as Practical Work in Co-operation. 





. PEAKING of co-operation and reduced cost of 
marketing and easier distribution, there is 
> hardly any work that offers help at all these 
pints more surely than the good road. 
is a chance for farmers and everybody to co- 
( s in one of the most essential methods of 
mmunity improvement. 
By improving communication with the outside 
dj, it reduces the cost of marketing the farm- 
rs own products and of getting all the farmer's 


rehases back to his farm. ‘ 
*Moreover, it enables the farmer to take his crop 
) market at any time when prices suit him, 
reas this is not true under present conditions. 
he two pictures herewith and the inscriptions 
mneath them (re-published from a recent World’s 
ork) go far toward telling the whole story. We 
ated these illustrations in a part of a former 
ition of The Progressive Farmer, but as only 
small portion of our readers then saw them, we 
fe using them again. Their message can not have 
© earnest attention. The winter is coming on, 
ien all hauling must be done under maximum 
I ulties. Which kind of road have you in your 
ighborhood—the kind that taxes a commun- 
, or the kind that helps? 





7 





‘And if you have only the kind that taxes, 
Ose fault is it? There is no better place to be- 
that community co-operation. 








_ The farmers of the South have been in much the same condition 
} the poor man in A!sop’s fable. They have made themselves the 
mmble, servile slaves of King Cotton only to get poverty for their 





A ROAD THAT TAXES A COMMUNITY. 


A ROAD THAT HELPS A COMMUNITY. 
Oa Which Hauling Costs About Ten Cents a Ton Mile. 
pains. Now let them assert their independence and have done forever 
with the idol-worship that has set him up as the one god of Southern 
agriculture, and he will rain golden showers on them in return.— 
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Pref’ Masten s 
_Editorial Page 


I believe that it is a good practice to wae stiff 
clay soils in the late fall, but I do not believe 
that it is a good practice to let the land lie bare 
all winter. It should have a green cover crop on 
it to prevent loss of plant food. This, of course, 
means turning under the rye or other crop in 
spring, and that pays as an addition of humus- 
making material. 











From a farmer’s letter, a man who is farming: 
“T have sixty-five acres of the finest crimson clover 
in my cotton I have ever had. Rest of my farm 
covered with cowpeas. Just finished cutting off 
my corn to-day that I turned crimson clover for 
June 15. Corn has never fired a particle in the 
dryest season ever known here.” That man has 
no “distressed cotton.” 





The printer managed to make pure nonsense 
of what I wrote on orchard planting in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for October 21 by the transposi- 
tion of printed lines. Properly arranged, it should 
read: ‘An apple orchard properly attended to 
is a thing for generations, and hence the prepa- 
ration for planting should be of the most thor- 
ough character. Then, never plant a fruit tree 
more than a year old.’”” This makes sense, while 
the printed paragraph is pure nonsense. 





“What is the best roller?” The best roller I 
have ever used was made of a series of fluted steel 
rings working loosely on a common axle. This 
roller cuts into every inequality of the soil and 
crushes the clods nicely. I would never use a 
smooth cylinder.roller on land that is inclined to 
wash, for it will inevitably leave some loose spots 
and the water will catch in these and start a 
gully. But I never had any trouble with the 
loose ring roller. 





Farm Work in November. 


ITH the land well prepared and settled, 

wheat sowing will be the chief interest 

early in November over the greater part 
of the wheat-growing sections. The prospect is 
that cotton will be all picked early this fall, and 
where this is the case, wheat may follow cotton, 
though I would greatly prefer always to have 
crimson clover among the cotton to receive the 
farm manure during the winter and to be turned 
for corn in the spring. Wheat after cotton is al- 
ways uncertain, and it is far better to put it after 
corn or tobacco. 

But do not let the cotton field stand bare all 
winter. If you have not sowed crimson clover 
among the cotton, you can at least sow rye to 
prevent the loss of fertility in the winter rains. 
Bare land in winter always loses in the South 
nitrates that could be taken up by a green crop 
and saved to the land when that is turned under. 

On heavy clay soils deep and late fall-plowing 
is very good for the pulverization of the soil. 
But do not let the land remain bare. Get any 
green cover on it, and rye is the most available 
now from its hardy nature. The late fall is cer- 
tainly the best time to subsoil hill lands, and 
where there is a growth of peas that were not in- 
tended for hay, they can now be turhed under 
and rye sowed, and when the rye is turned under 
in the spring, the decayed peavines will be 
brought where they will be of value. 


I have read in the National Stockman and 
Farmer the experience of a man in Ohio who tried 
to improve a poor piece of land with peas and 
get a crop of rye at same time. He sowed peas 
and turned them under and sowed rye. The 
first crop was nine bushels an acre. He repeated 
the process and got increased crops of rye and 
peas until the fifth year, when his peas were so 
heavy that they had to be cut, and the rye made 
over twenty bushels an acre. 

This shows that getting humus-making mate- 
rials into the soil is the key to all improvement 
of the soil, and the man who neglects a green 
winter cover is losing time in getting this humus 
material. 

Wherever a farmer has given his first attention 
to the increase of the humus-making material in 
his soil he has invariably found his land growing 
more productive, and one of the most important 
crops for this purpose is the crop that keeps 
green all winter, preferably of the crimson clover, 
but in lack of that, even rye will be of great help. 

Remove the vines from the sweet potatoes as 
soon as the frost nips them, and dig the potatoes, 
if possible, on a warm and sunny day, and let 
them lie along the rows to sun. Then gather 
them carefully and haul in baskets or crates and 
not piled in a wagon body. 

The later crop of Irish potatoes can be stored 
in heaps in the field covered well with soil. Car- 
rots, parsnips, and salsify are all better left in the 
rows where they grew, and will be all the better 
for the frost. Collards and cabbages will be all 
right till December, and then the heads should be 
turned to the north and the soil mounded over 
the stem and the lower part of the head. 

If you have peas that you do not want to save 
as hay, turn them under and sow the land in 
rye as a winter cover. Do not let the peas stand 
and blow away, but bury them, and then in spring 
turn the rye under and the decayed peavines will 
be brought up where they will do good. 





The “Partial” Post. 


HE DEPARTMENT of the postoffice has ar- 
T ranged a parcels post with the negroes down 

in Haiti, by which 11 pounds can be sent 
there at 12 cents a pound, but you can not send 
the same package at any price from Raleigh to 
Garner, six miles away. You can only send four 
pounds for 16 cents a pound over the six miles 
from Raleigh to Garner. A correspondent in the 
National Stockman and Farmer breaks out in the 
following way: 


“Tf you want to send a package to some 
land beyond the seas, to the Dutch or French 
or Spanish, the Turks or Portugese, you only 
need to mail it, when you may rest content, 
for your energetic Uncle will see that it is 
sent. 

“But should you ship the parcel to a town 
two miles away, ’twill not be carried there 
for either love or pay. You can hike the 
thing to Shanghai, to Turkestan, or Crete, 
but the mail will never bear it to your native 
county-seat. 

“You can bost a suit of clothing, a clock, 
or warming pan to a wandering Arabian in 
Egypt or Sudan, but it won’t go here a single 
mile, because your Uncle hates to do a simple 
thing like that in the United States.’”’ 


Pretty well put. And how long will the Amer- 
ican people endure this discrimination and be 
kept from enjoying a privilege that has now been 
given to the half-savage negro revolutionists in 
Haiti. Just remember that 11 pounds can be 
mailed to foreign countries for 12 cents a pound, 
while only 4 pounds can be mailed to points in 


the United States, and you have to pay 16 cents 
pound for that. It would seem that we are 2 
ting to be united with other lands more clog@ 
than with each other. Put it up to your 
gressman and keep at him till we can have 
same convenience here that we give to the fo 
eigner. 





Something to Take the Place of Cotte 


AM STILL getting letters from farmers in 
I Gulf States where the boll weevil has rece 

ly invaded, asking me about growing bl 
eye peas and lima beans as a substitute for cottg 
Doubtless these can be grown to some extent, 
they are products that are more limited in demay 
than a great staple like cotton. California pret 
well supplies the demand for lima beans, and) 
would not take a great supply to overstock th 
market with black-eye peas. 4 

But if in the more Northern’ wee 
infected region the farmers will have to abandg 
cotton, why Tush to speculative crops of uncert 
character? Why not go to farming as people f 
other sections do where they can not grow co 
There are other farm crops of general dema 
that can be grown with success. Men are far 
ing with success with these crops all over # 
country outside the Cotton Belt, and the mg 
fact that the farmers of the Lower South mm 
be compelled to quit cotton does not mean’ {i 
they should pick up this or that crop of limit 
demand as a substitute, but that they can go: 
farming with what they have always called “ 
plies,” crops that are wanted in all sections, 
the country. 

There is no part of the country where corn ¢ ‘ 
be grown more successfully than in the South, 

There is no section that can compete with t 
South in the production of winter oats. 4 

There is no section of the country that @ 
compete with the South in the production of erg 
for hogs to gather for themselves and thug’ 
raise cheap pork. 7 

There is no section of the country that @ 
compete with the South in the production % 
forage from legume crops and grasses, and the 
is more future in hogs and cattle and dairy pr 
ucts than in black-sye peas and lima beans | 
field crops. 

If you are really compelled to drop the cot tt 
crop, simply go to farming as farmers do 
where. Adopt a good rotation of crops. 4 
corn with peas among it, then oats followed 
peas for hay. Then oats again on the pea stubl 
with liberal applications of acid phosphate; 
Thomas phosphate. Follow with peas again, & 
sow crimson clover or vetch on the pea stubl 
and manure with the manure made from feed! 
the corn stover and the pea hay and turn all} 
der in the spring for corn and then repeat | 
rotation, and my word for it, you will soon | 
into shape to not miss the cotton. You will h 
forage and grain for cattle and hogs. Then ¥ 
can lay off a series of, say, four lots and fence th 
and on these keep up a constant succession 
crops for hogs to gather like rape, crimson cle 
cowpeas, sweet potatoes, etc., that will carry 1 
hogs through winter and summer till time tof 
ten on corn. There is not the slightest need ff 
hunting up strange crops, but simply to farm 
with the regular farm crops. q 

But if I were farming in the weevil-infested sé 
tions, I would certainly make a strong fight befol 
giving up cotton as part of a good farm rotatidl 





The person who selects his seed corn in? 
field properly lays the foundation for materi 
increased yields in subsequent years.—C. B. V 
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We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 


For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 


“ELECTROID” ROOFIN 
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We are manufacturers of Botlers, En- 
gines, Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self- 
Supporting Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet 
Iron Work, Saw Mills. etc. 








J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - - 





WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


= Macon, Ga. 








lply - 
2 ply 
3ply_ - 
Freight paid to your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement) 
and directions for applying. { 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, and) 
is recognized as the standard and best roofing of the kind.) 
Write for samples, or, better still send check, express OF 
post-office order for your requirements. ‘ 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


Charleston, South Carolina 


$1.35 per square 
‘ $1.65 per square 
$2.00 per square 
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Timely Farm Suggestions. 


By Tait Butler. 








SOW RYE AT ONCE. 

There is still time for sowing rye, 
especially in the southern part of the 
Cotton Belt. It will not furnish as 
much grazing during the winter, but 
it will make sufficient growth in the 
spring to supply a lot of feed or hu- 
mus forming material to turn under 
and will also serve as a winter cover. 

Wheat may also be sowed yet, but 
oats will not do so well as if they had 
*been sowed earlier. In fact, any of 
these fall sowed crops do better 
when sowed fairly early if they are 
grazed enough to keep down any ex- 
cess of growth, in case the weather 
proves favorable. The only exception 
is with wheat where the Hessian fly 
does damage. For this reason, wheat 
may do best if not sowed until after 
first- frost. 





TO PROTECT CORN FROM WEE- 
VIL. 


A correspondent living in Alabama 
wants to know how to protect his 
corn from weevils. He asks if the 
weevils will do most damage to corn 
left in the shucks or to corn that is 
husked? 

This corn weevil question is a se- 
rious one in the South. Our experi- 
ment stations have not solved the 
problem of protecting the corn from 
the effects of the weevils. In tight 
sribs, which are probably not the 
best, the use of bisulphide of carbon 
will do much, but in open cribs it 
is not effective. 

We can not state whether corn 

‘ with or without the shucks is injured 


most. Some say one and some the 
other. We have sometimes thought 
that corn left in the shucks was 


protected some, but in other cases 
there has seemed to be little differ- 
ence. We do not think any one can 
answer this question, for there are 
not sufficient reliable data or facts 
upon which to base a definite or posi- 
tive opinion. Our correspondent 
says: ‘“‘SSome advocate putting salt on 
the corn but I have not succeeded 
that way.’’ It is pretty certain that 
salt, lime, etc., so often recommend- 
ed, are of little value. 

We advise: our correspondent to 
write his experiment station at Au- 
burn for bulletins and available lit- 
erature on this subject. 





COVER CROPS. 


The numerous inquiries received 
by the Editors show plainly that 
there is a rapidly growing interest 
in cover crops. This is right, for 
there is need for a cover for the land 
at all times in any section which has 
a heavy rainfall, and where the soil 
does not freeze to any considerable 
extent. In fact, the ability to keep 
his land busy all the time is the one 
advantage of outstanding importance 
Possessed by the Southern farmer. 

There are several difficulties in the 
way of extensive use of cover crops, 
but the greatest of these difficulties 
is the one crop system, or the de- 
sire to plant all the land possible in 
cotton. We recognize that cotton 
is a great crop, probably,the greatest 
field crop known to the farming 
world, but the folly of making it so 
largely the predominating crop is 
shown by the present low prices, 
Partially the result of over produc- 
tion, and by the small yield of less 
than 200 pounds of lint per acre, 
even when the land is aided by a 
heavy use of commercial fertilizers. 

Our readers want to know how they 
Can grow a cover crop and follow 
Cotton with cotton. We wish we 
Could solve this difficulty satisfac- 
torily, but we can not. Cotton grows 
too late in the season, requires too 


much time for gathering, and the 
land must be prepared too early in 
the spring for cover crops to prove 
satisfactory when cotton follows cot- 
ton. In the extreme South, a winter 
cover like rye or oats may do suffi- 
cient good to pay for the cost of the 
seed and sowing, but the profit will 
not be large. When rye or oats are 
sowed after the first or second pick- 
ing of cotton, a good growth may 
be obtained if the fall be not too dry 
and the winter too cold. But the 
chief difficulty in using a cover crop, 
where cotton follows cotton, is in the 
fact that sufficient growth is not 
made early enough in the spring to 
permit the proper, early preparation 
of the land for cotton. Even with 
these difficulties, a cover crop will 
probably pay, but the best results 
will be obtained when corn or some 
other crop is made to follow the cot- 
ton, so that some of the early spring- 
growing legumes may be used and 
allowed to make a good growth be- 
fore being plowed under or made 
into hay and the land prepared for 
the next crop. If cotton were plant- 
ed on no more than one-third the 
cultivated land, then it could be 
made to produce two crops, two 
years out of three, and more forage 
would be produced, while in a few 
years no reduction in the total cot- 
ton production would result because 
of the larger yields. 





WHY A GROWING COVER CROP? 


A correspondent wants to know if 
the grass and corn stalks, if left on 
the land during the winter, will not 
serve as cover crop for land to be 
planted to cotton next year? 

The grass and corn stalks will 
serve one of the purposes of a cover 
crop, but will not serve the other 
purposes of a winter cover crop, 
which are of great importance. 

The purposes of a cover crop may 
be stated as follows: 

1. To fill the soil with the roots of 
a growing plant that will in their 
search for plant foods take up and 
hold in the plant, the soluble or 
available nitrogen in the soil that 
might otherwise be leached out and 
lost. If a legume cover crop, it will 
also gather extra nitrogen from the 
air, which will be used by and stored 
in the growing plant.. 

2. The cover crop covers the soil 
and fills it with roots which prevent 
surface washing of the land. 

38. A cover crop may furnish graz- 
ing, give a spring crop of hay or for- 
age, or supply extra material to plow 
under to make humus. 

It is apparent that the grass and 
corn stalks on the land does only 
one of these things—that stated in 
No. 2. They merely cover the land 
and in a measure, depending on the 
amount of grass, prevent washing of 
the surface soil. 

Of course, the grass and corn 
stalks furnish humus-forming ma- 
terials, but this is no gain as they 
may be plowed under when the cover 
crop is sowed. 





To one who looks impartially at 
all the available evidence it must ap- 
pear very doubtful if subsoiling gen- 
erally gives sufficient immediate in- 
crease in the crop yield to pay for the 
large expense of the operation; but 
on the other hand, on certain soils 
and if done when the subsoil is not 
too wet, which it is likely to be ex- 
cept in the fall, it seems that sub- 
soiling certainly does pay as one of 
the operations involved in securing 
the greatest soil fertility. 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING is more than a magazine that merely 
entertains—it is a real companion and help to the woman 
who is in charge of the home. It has the best recipes, menus 
and housekeeping hints that money can buy, together with fic- 
tion that is famous the whole country over. There are pages of 
fashions and embroidery news, as well as departments for the 
children and news articles that will appeal to the husband and 
father as strongly as they do to you. 


Good Housekeeping 


is the most practical and helpful magazine published. Read 
over carefully the list of regular monthly departments. They 
are of course in addition to the many special features that make 
each issue noteworthy. 


Housekeeping Discoveries House Furnishing 


Three Meals a Day For You to Make 
Fall Fashions Children’s Wardrobe 


Good Housekeeping Institute Family Conference 


i (Reports of new household conveniences. ) 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping has abcut 250 pages—3000 
pages in a year—and you will thoroughly epjuy exch ove of 
them. They are the standard mag:zine size, hke Cosmopolitan 
for instance, convenient to hold—easy to read. 


. Special 25 Cent Offer 


Just to introduce Good Housekeeping M: gazine to Progr ssive 
Farmer readers we will, for two weeks be,innirg t»-day 
accept three month’s subscriptions for only 25 cents. At the 
news-stands these three issues would cost you 45 cents so that 
in this special offer you are saving over 50 percent. Sign the 
coupon NOW, enclose 25 cents and mail it—at cur risk—to 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 














GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
Room 1001, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Herewith I enclose 25 cents at your risk. 
Please send me Good Hciu ekeepicg. fo: 
three months. 


Name 
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You Can’t Buy as 


At Auet ion Cheap as From Us 


Factory Prices—No Agents—No Retailers’ Profits 
Below we quote a few of our many bargains. Our Free Catalogue quotes equally low 
prices on Heating Stoves, Cook Stoves, Cooking Utensils, Harness, Saddles, Roofing, Barb Wire, Fenc- 
ing, Plows, Harsows, Cultivators, Mowers, Rakes, Paints, Bicycles, Watches, Washing Machines, 
Furniture, Pumps, Etc. 









































SEWING MACHINES 


Factory Prices, Cash or. 
Credit, 30 day’s trial, 10- 
Year guarantee. We save 
You one-half ona highest 
@rade machines. ma- 
Chines $14.50, $30 machines 
15.75, $40 m «chines $18.30, 
$50 machines $20.65, $60 
machines $22.75. enree 
uick, little freight. FREE 
AT ALOGUE. 


STEEL RANGES 


We save you $10 to $25. Steel 
Ranges $22.50 to $30. Cook St -ves 
$6.80 to $19 96. Heating Stoves $1.90 
to $7.23 Ali kinds, all sizes. Don’t 
buy a Stove till you get our FREE 
CATALOG. 


{ BUGGIES AND 
SURRIES 


Bamabouts 0 
‘op Buggies $44.50. 
Burrion $00.00 Ail 
styles. Factory 
prices, no middle- 











FARM WAGONS 


Direct from Factory to 
User. One-horse complete 
$28.75. Two-horse com- 
Absolutely 
best grade—fully war- 
ranted. FREE CATALOG. 


Write Today For Free Catalogae—it Means Dollars Saved For You 
The Spotless Co. 75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 


“The South’s Mail Order House.” 


























jg) The World's Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 
) field. Will positively cut large and thickly planted stalks bet- 
ter, cleaner and closer than any other of its kind ever produced, 
Lath ed bearings and superior dirt protection. Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent. lighter. Re- 
markably easy to operate. Itis made for 
hard and long service. Has won highest 
rize at all Fairs where shown. Before 
_ buying Stalk Cutters every farmer should 

% look carefully into this matter. 
Write today for full descriptive circu- 


/ The Ino. A. McKay Mfg. Co. 


Dunn,'N. C. 






































Two-minute Health Talks 

















DANGER IN WELLS WITH BUCKET AND CHAIN. 


Hydraulic Ram Best Plan, Next Bored Well, Next Pump, With 
Waterproof Cover—One Safe Pl an to Avoid Contact With Seep- 


age and Handling. 


By Dr. C. A. Shore, Director North Carolina State Laboratory of Hygiene. 


The great majority of diseases are 
due to an invasion of the body by 
living organisms, mostly bacteria, 
and so far as we know, none of these 
originate in water. In fact, most 
of them are like ourselves, and soon 
perish on an exclusive water diet. 
Others may live for days or weeks 
in water, and be ready to thrive and 
multiply when they again find them- 
selves in the human body. There is, 
then, just one general principle to 
bear in mind when arranging for a 
water supply, whether that supply is 
for a great city or for a single family. 
That great rule is to keep the water 
from contact, direct or remote, with 
mankind or with the lower animals. 
It is usually impossible to get an 
absolutely uncontaminated supply 
for municipal needs, and various pro- 





ONE SAFE PLAN FOR 


cesses of purification must be re- 
sorted to, which depend for their ef- 
ficacy on the care with which they 
are carried out. 

Fortunately, the conditions are 
different in the suburban and coun- 
try home. Except in thickly settled 
towns, pure water can be had by dig- 
ging a well. The depth at which 
this pure water may be found will 
vary with the soil, but except in 
sandy regions the first vein tapped 
is at a sufficient depth. The diffi- 
culty is not so much to get a supply 
of pure water as to keep it pure. The 
vein of water may be pure, and the 
well yet become polluted by the 
washing of slops and human excre- 
ment into the open top or through 
cracks in the curbing. 


Danger in Bucket and Chain. 


If the well is provided with buck- 
et and chain, they must be handled 
every time a bucket of water is 
drawn. The one who draws the 
water will also probably take a drink 
of the fresh water directly from the 
rim of the bucket. Now, every time 
this bucket and chain are touched 
by the hands or the mouth, some 
bacteria are left behind to be carried 
into the well the next time the buck- 
et is lowered. Most of these bacteria 
are harmless, but occasionally some 
of the virulent ones may be present. 

For instance, a member of the fam- 
ily may have contracted typhoid 
fever; before he is confined to his 
bed he visits the well, draws a bucket 
of water, and quenches his thirst 
from the bucket. His mouth and 
lips, and most likely his hands, were 
swarming with the bacteria of the 


disease, and many are left behind to 
be distributed to the other members 
of the family. Or the nurse may 
leave the bedside, and without dis- 
infecting her hands, carry an addi- 
tional supply to the well. It is cer- 
tain that typhoid fever, dysentery, 
cholera, and probably many other 
diseases may be conveyed by water. 


A 60 Per Cent Chance of Dirty 
Water. 


In the State Laboratory of Hy- 
giene we have examined in the last 
three and one-half years over 4,000 
specimens of water, and the results 
can have only one explanation. The 
supplies of the towns and cities have 
been impure in about 5 per cent; the 
pump wells were polluted in 20 per 
cent; while the open-top bucket wells 





THE WATER SUPPLY. 


were definitely unclean in 60 per cent 
of the cases. If you use a bucket 
well, the chances are six to four that 
you are drinking dirty water. 

If open wells and open springs are 
unclean when used by one. family, 
their danger is multiplied when used 
by the public. Every such well or 
spring, at school or church, is a con- 
stant source of danger, and may be 
the means of an epidemic at any 
time, 


Hydraulic Ram, Pump, or Bored 
Well Best. 


Now, it would be useless to re- 
place an open well with another, or 
to clean out the old well and permit 
it to become contaminated the next 
day, but when the cause of the pol- 
lution is known, the remedy can be 
easily applied. The safest and most 
trustworthy method is to substitute 
the bored or driven well. Such a 
well may be relied on, if the area 
around the pump is protected from 
slops and waste water. 

Next in safety is the dug well, pro- 
vided with a pump and a water-tight 
cover and curbing. Perhaps the hy- 
draulic ram should be ranked above 
either of these. When a ram is used, 
a spring is usually the source of sup- 
ply, and the same principles hold 
good here. If you permit your fam- 
ily, or perhaps even the public, to 
wash their hands in your spring, 
you can not have good water. If it 
is tightly covered and the water col- 
lected only from an overflow pipe, 
its purity can usually be relied on. 

In any particular case, therefore, 
it does not matter how the water is 
secured if only the possibility of 
human contact"is avoided. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


PULL STUMPS—FIX_ UP THE HOUSE 





“I Shall Never Paint Those Roofs! 


‘TI shall simply leave them alone. 
It will not be necessary tospend a cent 


on them.’’ They 


are covered with 


ROOFING 


MATITE has a real mineral 
surface and therefore needs 
no painting. 


There have been other ready 
roofings in the past which had a 
mineral surface, but they were not 
practical. 


Amatite, however, is successful 
because the mineral 

matter is embed- 

ded in pitch. 

Pitch is very 

tough and has 

great adhesive 

power. Year 





ss after year 
those roofs 
will give 


tothem. This is the kind of roof- 
ing to have! The day of these 
smooth coated roofings that re- 
quire a heavy coat of paint every 
year or two is past. They cost 
too much to maintain. You can 
spend more money on the paint 
alone during the ten years than a 
new Amatite roof would cost. 

A free sample of Amatite Roof- 
ing and a booklet can be obtained 
on request by addressing the near- 
est office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A very low-priced black paint—very 
tough and durable. Stands heat so well 
that it can be used on boilers. For wood 
or metal, ready roofings, fences, iron work, 
farm implements, tanks. etc. 








faultless 
service 
without 
anybody 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York New Orleans Minneapolis 
Boston Chicago Seattle 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Philadelphia 
Kansas City Cincinnati Cleveland 
Canadian Offices: — Montreal, 

Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 


St. John, N. B., Halifax, N.S. 








of Land From 
$30 to $125 Per 
Acre by Pulling - 
All the Stumps 


H. E. Blackwell of Sheridan, Oregon, paid 
$30 per acre for land with stumps on—pulled the 
stumps with the Hercules, and now he says the 


land is worth $125 orupperacre. If you have 
stumps on yourland, this is probably the best 
piece of reading matter that has cometo your 
attention for months and months. If you 
write us, we will mail you facts and figures to 
prove that— 
The Hercules Stump Puller will save you $1300 on 40 acres—the first year. It will make you 
at least $750 extra profit every year afterwards. it will double the realty value of your land. 


Hercules Stump Puller 


All Steel—Triple Power—30 Days’ Free Trial—3 Year Guarantee—and a Special Price Proposition. 


If you knew what it meant to have a Hercules Stump Puller on your place to clean your fields 
of stumps—then to go around to your neighbors and clean their fields up at a nice profit, or rent 
the machine to them, or move houses or barns—in short, if you only realized how much a 
Hercules would mean’'to you, you wouldn’t hesitate a minute to send for one now. 


Rock Bottom Price to First Buyer 
Get Free ‘ —because — “ get — et 
é : Stump Pullers introduced in differen 
Book La : >» localities throughout the country, we 
“ : will put ourselves in line for hun- 
Oe s ‘\. dreds and hundreds of sales that 
\. we could not get in any other 
way. We know the wonderful 
advertising value of the Her- 
cules at work, because it 
is so remarkably efficient, 
economical and durable. 
Any ordinary manandteam 
can pull an acre of stumps 
aday with a Hercules, and 
we want to send you tes- 
timonial letters to prove it. 
Let us tell you remark- 
able facts. Mail postal 
card xow to 


280 17th St. 
Centerville, lowa 
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On Many Farms the Richest Portion is Not Paying Taxes—Un- 
der-drainage Will Not Only Get These Acres to Making Money 
for You But Make All Your Land More Profitable. 


DRAIN THAT R.CH SPOT OF LOW GROUND! 


By A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


land 
the majority of 


ORE or less 

abounds on 
M Southern farms. The start in 
yunderdrainage should, in my opinion, 
be made on this class of soil when 
the need is so 
very pressing. 

The writer 

knows inundreds 
1 of farms where 
i there are from 
i one to twenty-five 
acres of land, in 


swampy 





most cases’ the 
: very richest on 
— the farm — that 


Be, A) L PRENCH have not produced 


the taxes assessed on them for the 
past ten years. And yet an expendi- 
ture of $20 per acre in tile drainage 
would make these rich spots capable 
of producing an average of 50 bush- 
els of corn or a bale ef cotton per 
acre yearly! 


Wouldn’t This Pay You? 


The owners of these farms are in 
many cases cultivating four or five 
acres of poor upland to secure, the 
annual crop that could be produced 
on one acre of these potentially rich 
swamp lands. Should it not be a 
good business proposition to expend 
on this one acre of low rich land the 
amount of the annual cost of cultiva- 
ting the three extra acres of poor 
land, when this will put the piece in 
condition to produce the same crop 
without fertilizer that the four acres 
produced annually with three or four 
dollars worth of fertilizer per acre 
uided to the expense of cultivation? 
And again, this improvement on the 
swamp land once made would last a 
hundred years. 

But these absolutely unproductive 
acres are not the only ones that it 
will pay to underdrain. In my last 
letter on the subject I figured the 
Profit in tiling the unreliable acres 
of our farms; those we can not de- 
pend on to produce maximum crops 
One year with another. While these 
acres will mot produce crops after 
tiling to pay 200 to 300 per cent. on 
the cost of doing the work as will the 
hon-productive swamp lands, they 
will pay annually 25 to 75 per cent. 
on the cost of doing the work, as the 
figures showed, which figures can be 
Verified on ten thousand farms in the 
United States to-day. 


How to Have a Porous Soil. 


But there are yet other lands in 
the South that will pay big imterest 
every year on the cost of underdrain- 
age. These are those soils having 
a heavy clay or hardpar subsoil al- 
Most impervious to water; soils that 
are too wet im times of heavy rain- 
fall and them are drouth-stricken 
Within two weeks after the rains 
stop. Tiling these soils causes the 
tubsoll to disintegrate, lowers the wa- 
ter table to the depth at which the 
tiles are laid, thereby giving vastly 
More feeding ground for the plant 
Toots and that ground in far better 
Mechanical cendition. Underdrain- 
8g¢ is also an insurance against the 
Periodical drainage of the soil bac- 


teria that are go necessary to plant 
sTowth 
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Tiling Stops Washing. 


Tiling, again, after two or three 
Years, tends to do away with soil 
Washing, the curse of Southerm agri- 
tulture. Because of the increased 
Porosity of wunderdrained soils, a 
Much larger amount of the annual 
Tainfal] sinks down into the subsoil 
and thus is the damage avoided that 
f0es With the rushing of water off the 

of the soil. The damage to 











Southern upland soils can hardly be 
estimated. Not only is the plant food 
carried off by the hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars worth every year, but 
with the plant food, and in far great- 
er proportion, goes the life-giving ht- 
mus or decayed vegetable matter 
which is without doubt the upland 
farmer’s greatest asset. 

Among the minor benefits that are 
secured with tile drainage we would 
count first the doing away with the 
countless open ditches that abound 
everywhere, adding expense, because 
of the short rows caused by their 
presence in the fields—to every culti- 
vation the land receives. And this is 
no mean item of loss that we of the 
South are incurring each year. 

Next time we will take up the dig- 
ging of the ditches and the laying of 
the tile. 





TENANTS LOSE BY MOVING TOO 
OFTEN. 


“Why don’t you write a series of 
articles on the disadvantage to both 
servant and landowner of this yearly 
changing of homes?” a large planter 
writes us. “The tenant gains nothing 
by it, for as a general thing each 
section’s regulations are the same 
The tenant, who stays in one place, 
gains by creating confidence, and the 
longer one stays the more liberal his 
contract and more favors shown. But 
when a yearly exchange is made, the 
landlord has no means of ascertain- 
ing the character and honesty of 
those moving to him. Consequently, 
he hesitates to be too broad in his 
agreements as he may be moving on 
himself a dishonest man, or one on 
a yearly round of beat, leaving debts 
for favors showr during sickness of 
himself or family.’ 





Barley is probably the best graz- 
ing crop of the common cereals. It 
grows more rapidly in the fall and 
gives excellent pasturage. On rich 
land, especially, it is the best win- 
ter grazing crop. Oats probably give 
the least grazing, rye or wheat either 
furnishing more winter pasturage. 


BUILD A TELEPHONE LINE. 
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no matter who he is or 


where he is. 


Each member of this Bell 
democracy has the same 
chance of communication, 
limited only by the distance 
the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether 
in the adobe house on the 
Rio Grande, on the Montana 
sheep ranch or in the iso- 
lated New England farm 
house, the Bell telephone 
is an open doorway to the 
Universal Bell System. 











+ One Policy 





In the Bell Democracy 


Membership in the tele- 
phone democracy of the 
Bell System means equal 
opportunity for every man, 


From each Bell outpost 
run lines that connect it 
with the central office—that 
nerve center of the local 
system. 


Long distance and _ toll 
lines connect these nerve 
centers and furnish clear 
tracks for telephone talk 
throughout thé land. 


12,000,000 miles of wire 
are the highways over 
which 20,000,000 telephone 
talks are carried daily. 


The Bell System binds 
together the social and busi- 
ness activities of a people 
in a_shoulder-to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
One System 


Universal Service 

























could call them up 
and from town. 









Can You Telephone Home? 


It would certainly make life more 
pleasant for the folks at home if you 


For just such reasons 


as these progressive American Farmers 
everywhere are putting in 


Westorn Eheciric 


| EVERY BELL TELEPHORE TS 
} = 





on your way to 


TRADE MA 


Rural Telephones 


They buy Western Electric Telephones because they 
want telephones that will hold their good qualities 
always. And they cost no more than the other kinds. 
You and your neighbors can build your own telephone line. 


Cost toeach of you will be less than that of half a bale 
of cotton. This book gives all details. Mail coupon for it. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment 


for Every Electrical Need. 





Atlanta Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati Dallas 








WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY csivermesnornticie 
Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones (fj 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Booklet 
.. No. 78 


will bring complete information 











Address 
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Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest hou 
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OPEN FURROW METHOD OF SOWING OATS. 


Better Sow in November Than in January or February—Fre- 
quency and Cause of Winter Killing—Open Furrow Method is 
Usually Slow—New Machines for This Work—Avoiding Smut 


in Oats. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar, 


NE of the advantages that farm- 
QO ers of the South have over 

those of cooler climates is the 
long planting season for most of our 
crops. While the Wisconsin farmer 
has only a few weeks in which to 
prepare for and plant his corn, out- 
side of which he would lose his crop 
either by spring frosts or by fall 
breezes, the farmer in the Gulf States 
may safely plant corn from the last 
of February until the first of July. 
There the season for sowing oats is 
limited to a few weeks of the busy 
springtime. Here oats are sowed dur- 
ing a period of five months, namely, 
throughout September, October, No- 
vember, January, and February. 


There is this year no excuse for a 
Southern farmer to fail to sow an 
adequate area in fall-sowed oats, 
even though he may be rushed with 
his cotton crop until November. The 
middle of the month is by no means 
too late for large crops and for favor- 
able chances of escaping winter kill- 
ing in the central part of the Cotton 
Belt. Indeed, we have made too 
much of a ‘‘bugaboo”’ of this occas- 
ional possibility of winter-killing of 
oats in the Gulf States. Only once 
during the sixteen years in which the 
writer has been connected with the 
Alabama Experiment Station has 
there been a complete, or nearly com- 
plete, loss of fall-sowed Med Rust- 
Proof oats. Only in two other years 
has the thinning from winter killing 
been serious enough to reduce the 
yield of fall-sowed oats to a figure 
anything like as low as that for the 
part of the crop sowed in February. 
Let it be borne in mind, too, that 
the above statement applies chiefly to 
sowings made in most years toward 
the middle of November. If the seed- 
ing had been done, as a rule, in Oc- 
tober, the immunity from winter in- 
jury would doubtless have been even 
greater. 


Sowing oats in November is more 
profitable than sowing this crop in 
February, when the method is the 
usual one of broadcast seeding. The 
telative advantages of fall sowing be- 
come even greater when one practices 
the open-furrow system. This makes 
it practicabie to sow oats later in the 
fall and further north than with oth- 
er methods. 


The open furrow system consists 
essentially in sowing oats in deep fur- 
rows 16 to 18 inches apart, which 
furrows are not filled as the oats are 
sowed. The rows are usually laid off 
by a wide shovel in land that has 
already been plowed and harrowed. 
In each of these furrows oats are 
drilled, the only covering being the 
small amount of soil that falls into 
the open furrow. The usual imple- 
ment is a one-horse planter or fer- 
tilizer distributor. The covering de- 
vices at the rear of this machine are 
removed, so as to avoid filling the 
shovel furrows. Late in the winter 
these depressions may be nearly filled 
by the soil washed in or by the action 
of a harrow used to break the crust 
and thus give a shallow cultivation 
to the grain, growing too deep in the 
ground to be in danger of injury 
from the harrow. 

But during the most severe part of 
the winter these furrows should re- 
main unfilled or open, so that the 
young grain plants may grow in a 
slight trench, now two to three inches 
deep. There they are largely pro- 
tected from the most usual form of 
winter-killing, namely, by the lifting 
or heaving of the soil and plants 
when the soil freezes. This is be- 
cause, as the soil expands in freezing, 


Alabama Field Editor. 


it necessarily pushes sidewise, which 
must result in the lifting up or cup- 
ping of the weakest part of the sur- 
face, and in the lifting of the plants 
growing on it. This weakest part is 
on the little elevations. Conversely, 
the depressions offer the strongest re- 
sistance to this pressure, and here 
the soil is seldom spewed up and 
hence the plants are not lifted and 
partly uprooted as they sometimes 
are on little elevation during freez- 
ing weather. 

The fertilizer may be drilled in the 
furrow at the same time as the seed. 
If so, it should consist chiefly of acid 
phosphate. More than 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal per acre in immedi- 
ate contact with the seed of wheat 
or oats, has usually, in the writer’s 
experience, interfered with germina- 
tion. However, except on the very 
poorest land there is little or no dis- 
advantage in postponing the applica- 
tion of most of the nitrogen until 
early spring, when it may be applied 
as a top-dressing of nitrate of soda. 

The open-furrow system is recom- 
mended only for well drained soils 
where water will not stand long in 
the furrows. I should not advise it 
for prairie soils, though I have not 
yet seen it tried there. A test of 
this is to be made this fall. 

The chief objection to the open- 
furrow method of drilling oats lies 
in the slowness with which the work 
is usually done. Two mules and two 
men, one with a shovel and one with 
some sort of one-horse drill, do well 
to get over 2% to 3 acres in a day, 
which estimate does not include the 
breaking and harrowing of the land. 
It is to be hoped that this objection 
has now been overcome, for at least 
one of the principal manufacturers 
of grain drills of the ordinary type 
is now manufacturing machines of 
both the disk and the hoe type for 
sowing at one time either 4 or 5 rows 
of grain in open furrows. These ma- 
chines are also provided with fer- 
tilizer distributors and can be had 
for spacing the rows either 14 or 16 
inches apart. The cost is nearly the 
same as for the purchase of ordinary 
grain drills. The Alabama Experi- 
ment Station has recently ordered 
two of these five-row machines in or- 
der to test their practicability under 
different conditions of soil and cli- 
mate to learn the relative advantages 
of the disk and the hoe types of ma- 
chines, and to compare the work of 
both with various other methods of 
sowing oats. 

Whatever be the time or method of 
sowing oats, it is almost criminal 
waste to put the seed in the ground 
without first treating them to prevent 
smut. The most convenient method 
consists in dampening them thor- 
oughly in formalin water, made by 
adding one ounce of liquid formalin 

to three gallons of water. Cover the 
damp seed for two to ten hours with 
a cloth, so as to confine the fumes 
of formaline. Then dry by stirring 
the seed, if not already dry, and sow 
when convenient. Wash the floors, 
grain sacks, etc., with the same 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 


Fortunes Saved 
By Wearers of Steel Shoes 


I want you to know about my Steel Shoes even 
never buy a pair in your life. 
you, the harder you are on shoes, the more I 

ou to read my free book, ‘‘The Sole of Steel.” 

just want you to know why mud, brush, water, 
snow, ice, are all alike, ali good footing, if you 
have on a pair of my Steel Shoes. I want to show 
you why Steel Shoes will cure corns, bunions or cal- 
louses if you have them—or how to always keep your 
feet free of these troubles. I want to show you how 
over half a million men are each saving about $20.00 
shoe money a year, because Steel Shoes outwear 
about 6 pairs of leather shoes or rubber boots. Not 
only that, but I want to prove to you that 


Steel Shoes 


Protect Your Health 


Cold, wet feet lead to lumbago, rheumatism, neuralgia, colds, geri 

chitis and even pneumonia. Steel Shoesinsure you aadane all ieee deeaens 

because the steel sole comes up one inch all around and is bound to the leather 

by a riveted, water-tight joint. Your feet are powder-dry in Steel Shoes, per- 

= fectly comfortable all the time, winter and summer, and secure 
against injury from nails, stones and all sharp things that rip 
through leather or rubber boots. When over 500,000 men will 
never do another day’s work in anything but Steel Shoes if 
they can help it—isn’t it time for you to investigate? 


Write For My Free Book Now 


A Just a postal willdo. It’s worth that, surely, to 
health protection, foot comfort and a BAVIN of eSo.00 
ayear. Then if you decide totrya pair, I’ll send 
them on Free Examination and Try On in your 
home. I havea size to fit every man—and 
boy too. Write me now for the book 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man 
See 276 Seventh Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: 
Toronto, Canada 


= if 
The more your feet botte 


Want 
















N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Steel Shoe Man 






























































Great Britain Faetory: 
Northampton, England 











KEEN KUTTER 


Table Cutlery 


A carving knife may appear all right at the 
store, but when put into service it may tum 
out to be too soft or too brittle. 


If you ask for Keen Kutter table cutlery 
you take norisk. All Keen Kutter cutlery 
is of the -highest possible grade of steel, 
tempered with the greatest accuracy, and 
tested thoroughly at the factory before being 
stamped with the trade mark. 


Every article bearing this name and trade 

mark is guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or money refunded without question. 

Sold foroverforty years underthis well-known motto: 
‘The Recoliection of Quality Remains 

Long Afier the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E.C.SIMMONS 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. re cut 

SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc 

St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
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STEEL WHEELS 


mS to fit your farm wagon, 
“\ is the combination that makes 
you look and feel like an Up- 
To-Date farmer. You can do 
| more work without being so tired, 
4) and youcando so much of your 
mi work alone with the Lew-Down 
Steel Wheels. Ask for free 
Catalogue of Instructions. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 68 Havana, Ill. 








FREE Ws A001" 0M? FREE 


hines c as electri 'e 
noiseless, odor! : gy ee 


4 Wager 
io Farmers’ Handy 
less, clean, safe, money-sav- e 
ing. Guaranteed. Write nearest office for LE ‘a 
sptgue Maga Yours Soeris at a Low Price 


wz i) T. H. BALL SOLD 850 
Om money back guaran 

J ‘ turned. Stacey sold 12 in one hous 

in Sdaye Sollettectt. Needed ann eon 

: ys. mevery home. 

= Our Sunbeam Burner tits other | lamps. 


-sclately the best wagon built for every 
neavy teaming. w steel wheels, wide tires 


ast a lifetimes without repairs. 





, Compieteline for homes, stores, etc, Asi 
a for ourliberaiagency proposition. 

MANTLE LAMP €O. OF AMERICA, Dept. 105-B 
Offices at Waterbury, Conn.. and Chicago, tl. 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





EMPIRE MFG. CO. Bex 73-L Quine 
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SCIENCE APPLIED TO DISTRIBU- 
TION. 


As time rolls-on new conditions 
have to be met, new methods ap- 
plied, new institutions established, 
new systems evolved, and new svi- 
ences developed. 

The science of agriculture is just 
fairly under way of being utilized. 
Qualifications for the duties of life 
are different from what they were 
generations gone. There is not an 
economic problem before the Ameri- 
can people of larger proportion than 
that of distribution. 

The farm value of last year’s crop 
was, in round numbers, $9,000,000,- 
000. Deducting one-third for con- 
sumption on the farm, and the retail 
value of the other two-thirds, was 
over $12,000,000,000. One-half of 
the difference ketween the farm value 
and the retail value could be saved. 
according to the best statisticians 
and business men of large experience. 
This would mean a saving of $1,500,- 
000,000 by the producer and of $1,- 
500,00000, by the consumer. Put the 
two together for five years, and the 
sum would be equivalent to the value 
of the entire railroad property of the 
United States! 

Is this not worth while? 

The Farmers’ Union is trying to 
help solve this problem. 

It needs the help of the educators 
of America. 

Education is for the purpose of 
qualifying the individual for his du- 
ties and prepare the mind for a 
broader happiness. The domestic 
prosperity of the citizen is governed 
by individual production and pru- 
dence as a foundation; but the cost 
of distributing his products to the 
consumer and of bringing to him the 
things produced by others which he 
consumes is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in determining the general 
prosperity of the country. 

Every labor-saving device, every 
lever given to industry, every waste 
eliminated, every error corrected, 
every wrong righted, every tyranny 
abolished, every useless burden drop- 
ped by the wayside, every progressive 
thought launched: into the world, 
helps to bless humanity and add 
light and power to the children of 
men. 

Metamorphosis is the order of na- 
ture and is written largely in the 
history of mankind. Some depart- 
Ments have changed faster than oth- 
ers. The teams pulling the commer- 
tial world along are not keeping 
even. The distribution team driven 
by the farmer is away behind in the 
Procession. 

Schools are being maintained to 
Prepare young men and women for 
the task before them as they find 
it. The farmer has thought that how 
to produce was the only thing neces- 
Sary for him to know. The Agricul- 
tural Colleges have been run on this 
idea. 

Marketing is just as much a part 
of farming as cultivating the crop. 
Markets are world-wide. Marketing 
has its science the same as chemis- 


tty, mathematics or botany. The 
farmer should understand it. He 
does not. He is suffering for the lack 


of this knowledge, and so is the con- 
sumer. 
Every State in the Union should 
ab a law requiring the “Science of 
arketing’’ to be taught in the high 
Schools, 
E We Must build upon the young 
- of the nation. Who can ob- 
ect to the young farmer being equip- 
* in a business way for his profes- 
On the same as those of other pro- 
fessions? 


Had scientific marketing been in- 


| Strongest — 


cluded in the curriculums of the pub- 
lic schools twenty-five years ago, the 
farmers would be reaping millions of 
profits that they are losing. Require 
this branch to be taught and it will 
create a demand for text-books, a 
demand that the colleges teach it, 
will provoke discussions among edu- 
cators, in the press and from the ros- 
trum. 

Farmers would co-operate auto- 
matically if they were sufficiently in- 
telligent on the science of market- 
ing. 

Imperial County, California, has 
distinction of being the first in the 
United States to include co-operative 
marketing in the regular course of 
the public schools. The eighth grade 
is required to take up this study. The 
present State Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Farmers’ Union and editor of the 
California Homestead is the man to 
whom is due the credit of securing 
this innovation. 

To what Statee will be due the 
proud distinction of being first in 
taking this forward step in the march 
of progress? 

Let the first Legislature that meets 
set the example. 

Let every member of every legis- 
lative committee of the Farmers’ 
Union in each State, and every mem- 
ber of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee, get busy and work on the 
first State Legislature that meets 
get this law passed, and keep the 
good work going till it shall cover the 
nation. 
















eights of fi 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 
1 1: Cents a Rod Up 
Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 


turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


4 Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
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Meets ihisst 


HERS CHT AMOR 2 HEPA SELES 





Made of DOUBLE 
STRENGTH Coiled 

F bg te Wire. Re- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 


FENG 
Made * 323i i teaviy 


Will outlast all 

others. Sixty dif- 

ferent styles and 

heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every p 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23.5) 10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CG. 
ox 12 Winchester, Indiana. 
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"Sweetens 


the Breath! 


Don’t you know men 
whose breath is disgust- 
ing and detractive? 

We will gamble that 
such men DO NOT chew 


SUNKIST 
TOBACCO 


This tobacco, nature’s 
gift to mankind, satur- 
ates and disinfects all 
objectionable acids and 
odors from any mouth or 
stomach. You can kiss 
anyone after chewing 
SUNKIST. ae cau ies. 


iF. R. PENN TOBACCO COMPANY, Reidsville, N. C. 





**Chewing tobacco pre- 
serves the teeth from 
decaying.’” 

** After one haa reach- 
ed the ogeof 30, chew- 
ing tobace:* rroiongs 
life and preserves the 
mind.’’ 








CUT OUT TRIS COUPON—MAIL IT NOW! 





F. R. PENN TOBACCO CO., Reidsville, N. C. 

Enclosed find 5c in stamps for one Pocket Tin Sunkist 
Suncured, which my dealer does not haudle. 
Wey GemlOr © RING. oss s cscs aces csccweeccccsssasecccevccumes 
BUN Si 5525s. ean. Sass wave bp oeceernnucscdues set seeee 
My name.......... 
Postettite.......2--..-- 























Buy an LHC Cream 
Harvester Instead 
of Another Cow 


IGURE up the profit per year and the total profit youraver- 

KF age cow pays during her lifetime. Then get the facts 

about the profits an I H C Cream Harvester makes— 

in extra butter-fat, in extra hog-profits from skim milk, in 
work and time saved, and in the many other ways, all 
shown in our catalogues. It won’t take you long to see 
how you could profitably buy an IH C Cream Harvester 
instead of another cow. The total profits paid by an 

1 H C Cream Harvester will amount to much more, 

Keeping cows without a separator is like harvesting 
wheat without a binder. But you must be careful what 
you buy. If you want to be sure of getting the closest 


















Service Bureau 

The purpose of 
this Bureau is to 
furnish farmers 
with information 
on better farming. 



















==" $3 CENTS ~ 
a a OR eR 


oa BULLSTRONG: yi eee 

en h , cattle, sh hogs, 

Spectas tow bargain prices. We pa: 
Ornamental Lawn Fences 

Send for catalog 

and sample 


OWN FENCE 


If you have any 
worthy question 
concerning soils, 
crops, pests, ferti- § 



























skimming, easiest turning, and easiest cleaning separa- 
tor made—choose one in the I H C line— 
DEtatar-tre and Bluebell: 
lizers, etc., write to 
: the IHC Service 
These are the only separators with dust-proof and | Bureau, and learn 
milk-proof gears, which are easily accessible. The Pall 
frame is entirely protected from wear by phosphor J] founa out concern- 
bronze bushings. These separators have large shafts, ] ing these subjects. 
bushings, and bearings; the flexible top-bearing is the 
strongest and most effective found in any separator. | | | | | 
The patented dirt-arrester removes the finest particles of | 
dirt from the milk before the milk is separa- 
ted. I H C Cream Harvesters are made in two 
styles—Dairymaid, chain drive; and Bluebell, gear 
drive—each in four sizes—to meet every condition and the 
need of every farmer. Whichever I H C you select, it will 
make more money for you per year, and will last longer 
‘ than any other separator you could buy. TheI H C trade 
mark should be your guide in buying a cream separator. 
The I H C local dealer will be glad to point out the above 
features and many others, or, write direct for catalogues 
and other information you desire. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(incorporated) 


Chicago USA 


























farm paper I have ever read, and I 
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shall always continue to read it. It] Hassville, La. 


has helped me so much in preparing 
my land this year.—J. H. Grimble, 


So far, The Progressive is the best 
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Advertisers Women Should Patronize. 





































































‘How much can you get 
.a? from the basket? 


It isn’t so much what = pay for 
tee it is how you use what you buy. 
d economists have found the 


z ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 


to be the greatest of kitchen aids. Every day finds a new use 
that means better dishes at less cost. 

Built on honor—to last a lifetime. The one right cutting principle. The Enter- 
prise does not shred the meat and vegetables, but cuts. Four-bladed steel 
knife revolving against the surface of a perforated 

steel plate shears the material into bits that retain Meat Sausages 

all of their juice and flavor. Ecisevere are 

45 styles—hand and power. Small family size scent oat MI 
(No. 5) $1.75; large family size (No. 10) $2.50. Youd ctvoeenth: tense 
Every machine that bears the Enterprise naag— Foo agen aga — 
Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press, Coffee Mill, Ey eee 
Seeder, etc., is the best that you can buy. 

Enterprise Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press—patent 
corrugated spout prevents air from entering easing. 
The Enterprise Bone, Shell and 
Corn Mill quickly pays for itself in 
increased egg yield. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for our 3 
recipe book, ‘‘ The Enterprise 
ing Housekeeper.” Tells how (UNDE? 
io make 200 economical, ihe 
tasty dishes. bi ly if pel 


Weber Wy 1 é 
\ “ENTERPRISE MFG, CO. OF PA. iat \ 
by v 


Enough for five. Cost per 
person, 3 4-5 cents. 
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he Range With 
A Reputation 


Some of the Reasons Why 


A Perfect Baker—absolutely dependable, every day, year in, 
year out. Built on honor, of the best materials. 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


The only range made entirely of charcoal and malleable iron. 
Malleable iron can’t break—charcoaliron won’t rust like steel. 


Economical In Fuel 


The seams of the Majestic dre riveted (not put together with 
bolts and stove putty)—they will gimass remain air tigi‘, 
because neither heat nor cold affects them. The Majest.: 
oven is lined throughout with pure asbestos board, 
held in place by an open iron grating —you can see it—and 
it stays there always. Air tight joints and pure asbestos 
lining assure an even baking heat, saving one-half the fucl. 

doors drop to form rigid shelves. No spring-. 
Malleable iron oven racks slide out automatically, holc- 
ing whatever they contain. 


The Great 
MAJESTIC 


Charcoal and Malleable Iron 


RANGE 


—has all copper reservoir which heats like a tea kettle, through a 
Fo per pocket stamped from one piece of copper, setting against 
eft hand lining of fire box. It boils 15 gallons of water in @ very 
aad minutes and by turning a lever the frame and reservoir moves 
awayfromfire. Anexclusivepatented Majestic feature. 
ash pan does away with shoveling ashes--ventilated ash 
pit prevents floor from catching fire—ash cup catches ashes. 
your dealer to shoe you the greatest im- 





appointed. Go to our dealer, and see the Great 
—have its! many ae features ex- 

plained—find out why pod 4 

than all other ranges nacedt ae weakest. 








Iron, It is the best range at any price and. it ould 
ddi be in your kitchen, It is for sale by lers 
adding in nearly every ec county in 40 states. If you ~~ ow 
300% to who sells them in = vicinity, write us and We Will 
< send you our book, “Range Compcrison.’’ Everyone 
life of thinking of buying a new range should first read it 


Majestic Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 


~-[t Should 
“fe In Your 
~ Kitchen 





15 GALLON. 
ALL COPPER 
RESERVOIR 
— 
WILt GIVE 
YOU BOILING 
WATER 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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The horses in 
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“WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN.” 


HEN the frost is on pusaKin and the fodder’s in the shock, 
W = you hear the “‘kyouck,’ and gobble of the struttin turkey coc, 


And the clackin’ of the gyineys, and the cluckin’ of the hens, 
And the rooster’s hallylooyer, as he tiptoes on the fence; 
Oh, it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at his best, 
With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of peaceful rest, 
As he leaves the house bareheaded, and goes out to fed the stock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


They’s omething kind o’ harty-like about the atmosfere 

When the heat of summer’s over, and the coolin’ fall is here— 
Of course we miss the flowers, and the blossums on the trees, 
And the mumble of the hummin’ birds and buzzin’ of the bees; 
But the air’s as appetizin’; and the landscape through the haze 
Of a crisp and sunny mornin’ of the frosty autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock—— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty tussle of the tassels of the corn, 

*® And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden as the morn’, 
The stubble in the furrers—-kind o’' lonesome-like and still 
A-preachin’ sermons to us of the barns they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper in the shed; 

heir stalls below-——the clover overhead!— 

Oh, it sets my h@art a-clickin’ like the ticklin’ of a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


Then your apples all is gathered, aud the ones a fellow keeps 

Is poured around the cellar fioor in red and yellow heaps; 

And your cider-makin’s over and your wimmern folks is through 
With their mince and apple butter, and their souse and sausage, too; 
I don’t know how to tell it—but if such a thing could be 

As the angels wantin’ boardin,’ and they’d call around on me— 

I’d want to 'commodate ’em—all the whole indurin’ flock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 








Winter Suggestions. 


kind and another, through Mu- 

nicipal Boards of Heaith, and 
Bureaus of Research, Pasteur’s mot- 
te that, “It is within the power of 
mar to rid him- 
self of every para- 
sitic disease,” is 
coming to be real- 
ized. In the Uni- 
ted States in the 
areas where sta- 
tistics are care- 
fully preserved, 
the death rate is 
16.5 per thous- 
and, while in In- 
dia where ignorance, vice and dis- 
ease prevail it is about 42 per thous- 
and. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the death rate aver- 
age was 40 to 50. It is now about 
15. So much for the effects of 
knowledge on lengthening life. 

The problem of the prevention of 
illness and the preservation of health 
in the city or village, is a matter of 
public interest and is a public enter- 
prise. An epidemic of contaglous 
disease is under strict surveillance 
and efforts to check its spread are 
pushed with zeal. How is it with 
our farm population? Here, as with 
with no other class of society, the 
maintainance of the health of the 
family rests largely upon the house- 
keeper. That does not mean the un- 
warranted dealing out of powders 
and potions, but a knowledge of the 
underlying principles regarding 
health. There are those housewives, 
and good conscientious ones too, 
who think that they are solving 
health matters in the household 
with knowledge and efficiency he- 
cause they have learned to adminis- 
iter calomel in one, two or three- 
grain doses, or deal out “‘sweet spir- 
its of niter’’ drop by drop, or dis- 


Tiina an organized effort of one 





MRS, F. L. STEVENS. 





pense paragoric by the teaspoonful. 


THE HEALTH AND HOW TO SAFEGUARD IT. 


Good Health Depends Upon Pruper Diet, Exercise, Rest, Etc., 
and Not Upon Drugs—The Oaiomel Habit LDenounced—Some 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Kaleigh, N.C. 


That is not the infinite care te which 
I refer, 


Too Much Drugging. 


If at this begimning of the winter 
seasos when the health of the family 
is a matter of precivuus moment, there 
should come a _ whirlwind which 
should sweep every medicine bottle 
from every shelf in every house in 
the South, except those placed there 
under the direct supervision of the 
physician, I should feel that the 
health ef the family would be on 4 
safer foundation. Perhaps I should 
make one concession to the medicine 
shelf amd leave there a bottle of cas 
tor oil, but that should suffice. 

For a number of years we have 
been waging war upon the patent 
medicine was anJ his deadly miz- 
tures; but a close second to him is 
the caretaker whe habitually and 
systematically doses out calomel and 
other druge to her household upon 
the appearaace of any and every 
ailmert. We of the South are bound 
to the idea that we must and should 
dose ourselves with calomel ever #0 
often. It is a grievous practice. A 
reputable physician will tell yeu that 
possibly we do need calomel ota 
sionally and if he told us the whole 
truth he would add that the nec 
sity arises not so much from él- 
matic conditions as from an ulter 
disregard of the laws of hygienic liv- 
ing, as related to our food and hab- 
its. He will also tel] us that drugs 
of any and every sort should be ad- 
ministered only by the reputable 
physician. 

Our Slavery to Calomel. 

If we could appreciate fully just 
the effect these drugs have upon the 
body tissue, perhaps we should of- 
‘en be deterred from so much Pro 
miscuous, unintelligent dosing. Cal- 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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MAKING HOME HAPPY FOR THE 
OHILDREN. 


(Two Dollar Prize Letter.) 


Begin when your children are lit- 
tle to take an interest in the things 
that most interest them. If you wait 
until they are large boys and girls 
you will be the last one to whom 
they confide their thoughts and un- 
fold their plans. Leave such house- 
work as can be left undone, undone, 
and devote the time it would con- 
sume in reading to the children, tell- 
ing them a story or going with them 
for a stroll. When a mother be- 
comes a slave to house work, her 
nerves become brittle, and her tem- 
per soured. Her children seek any 
company rather than stay with a 
cross mother, and her cause is lost. 

There are divers things in every 
week’s wash that can be left un- 
ironed, such as sheets, stockings, ev- 
ery day underwear, towels and other 
things, yet there is many a woman 
who will stand over an ironing board 
on a hot summer day to put this un- 
necessary work in order, instead of 
reading or spending the time with 
her husband and children. 

Teach the little ones to perform 
certain tasks, then give them these 
tasks for their regular work. It will 
lighten the mother’s labor; it will 
teach them the necessity and impor- 
tance of work, and best of all, it will 
give the mother time to spend far 
more profitably with them. Open your 
doors at all reasonabde times to your 
children’s friends and companions, 
and let them see that you enjoy their 
pleasure. Furnish books and maga- 
zines. If it costs a sacrifice to buy 
them, count the sacrifice well made, 
because it is an irremediable mistake 
to starve the minds of your children. 
Much reading gives a culture to the 
mind that nothing else will give and 
it points to high ideals of life, which 
the common neighborhood gossip and 
tittle-tattle about other people, never 
will do. I know some little girls 
whose little heads are piled with 
yards and yards of costly ribbon and 
whose little feet are shod in patent 
leather shoes, but whose little minds 
have never grasped an idea above 
some Other little girl’s costume, Peor 
little girls! 

MRS. D. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 





HOME ENTERTAINMENTS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


This is the moath to begin stay- 
ing in the house. Probably after your 
Hallowe’en entertainments are ever 
you will be quite busy until Thanke- 
giving. When the family gather te- 
gether for this autumnal holiday, old 
fashioned games in which old and 
young will both join might be the 
order of the day. After dinner is 
over the children in the big dining 
room will find “Blind Man’s Butt,’ 
“Still Water-No-Moving,” ‘“‘Grunt Pig, 
Grunt,” and other such noisy games 
lots of fun, while the older guests 
in the parlor can act charades. Di- 
vide your company into two haives, 
heaving a leader for each division. 
Let one set with their leaders, go out 
and decide on a word for acting. The 
leader of the actors g 3 to the door 
where the others are and announces 
the part of speech, the number of 
syllables, and the number of acts, of 
the word taken. Then the actors 
enter with their leader, and act their 
word. The company in the room 
try to guess what word has been 
taken. For instance, the leader says 
the word is a verb, four syllables, in 


One act. A girl in a grey coat with 
all of her side with her, eats a 
cracker. The word is ‘‘ingratiate.”’ 


In grey she ate. 

Charades can be kept up longer 
With interest than any games of 
Which I know. 

If you have nuts after dinner, 
break open fn geod halves a number 





Goriot;”’ Tolstoi’s 


tions from it. 


powerful narratives. 


to go it alone. 





SOME BOOKS TO READ THIS WINTER. 


Read by all means ‘‘Les Miserables,” of Victor Hu- 
go; read any two or three of Dickens’ novels which come first 
to hand; Thackeray’s ‘‘Pendennis;”’ 
Cooper’s “The Last of the Mohicans;”” Hawthorne’s “The House of 
the Seven Gables;’’ a translation of some of Guy de Maupassant’s short 
stories—the despair of all other short story writers; 
*“Resurrection;” and Tennyson’s 
King,”’ “Enoch Arden,” and the “Princess.” 
list can not be read in a season, but no mistake can be made in selec- 
Poe’s Tales, Sherlock Holmes’ Stories, ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” and other breezy things might be well to sandwich the more 
The children who are bred on this kind of 
reading will develop an infallible literary taste which will, when they 
go away to college, be mistaken for heredity or instinct; they will have 
no idea themselves how they acquired it, but will be conscious how far 
they outrank, in this respect, members of their own class who have had 
advantages of graded schools and public libraries but who have had 
It makes all the difference whether literature is ap- 
proached as an eager recreation or as a task.—John Charles McNeill. 


HETHER or not every family im the South has, it should have 
W its reader. 


George Elliot’s “Adam Bede;” 


Balzae’s ‘Pere 
“Idylls of the 
Of course half of this 








of English walnuts, put riddles, con- 
undrums and nonsense rhymes in 
these, tie or rather glue them to- 
gether, and the surprise of the guest 
will add to the fun when he finds this 
new kind of nut to crack. 

A group of neighbors might have a 
simple musicale some evening during 
the month. Unexpected talent is of- 
tener discovered when most needed. 
Have about eight numbers on your 
programme, three instrumental selec- 
tions, three vocal ones, and two reci- 
tations. A little parlor play with 
about four actors can be gotten up 
with little trouble. Get some man 
friend who letters nicely to do your 
few programmes for you by hand. 

A surprise pumpkin would add lots 
of fun to your dinner or to an even- 
ing party. Cut off the top of a large 
pumpkin, hollow it out until very 
thin, put the fitted top back on it, 
when you have filled the pumpkin 
with small souvenirs, one for each 
guest. These should be wrapped in 
tissue paper, and if each one ‘“‘fits” 
the guest to whom it is given, it is 
good. A small broom goes to a de- 
mestic girl, a tiny fan to a flirt, a 
mirror to ‘‘Miss Vanity;’’ or to Mr. 


Conceit,” an 80 on. To a good stu- 
dent of human nature the list of 
‘fits’? is endless. If you rhyme eas- 
ily, attache rhyme to each one. 

All of these little outward observ- 
ances are only to help forward the 
spirit of love and thanksgiving. May 
these be yours in abundance, and 
may each November witness a larger 
gathering of kinsfolk tham the last 
one. LUCY M. COBB. 

High Point, N. C. 





“Could you do something for a 
poor old sailor?’ asked the seedy- 
looking wanderer at the gate. 

‘Poor old sailor?” echeed the lady 
at work at the tub. 

“Yes’s, I follored the wotter for 
sixteen years.” 

‘Well,’ said the woman, after a 
critical look, ‘“‘you certainly don’t 
look as if you ever caught up with 
it.°” 

Then 
Ideas. 


she resumed her labors.— 





I am confident yours is the best 
farm paper published, for Southern 
farmers in particular.—Wm. J. Davis, 
Ozark, Ark. 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
matter with it. I wanted a fine horse. But 
I didn’t know any- 
thing about horses 
much. And I didn’t 


So I told him I want- 
ed to try the horse 
fora month. He said 
“All right, but pay me 
first, and ru give you 
back your money if 
the horse isn’t all 


Well I didn’t like 


that. I was afraid the 
horse wasn’t ‘all 
right” and that I 


might have to whistle 
for my money if I 
once parted with it. 
So I didn’t buy the 
horse although I want- 
ed it badly. Now this 
set me thinking. 

YouseeI makewash- 
ing machines —the 

1900 Gravity’? Washer. 

And I said to myself, lots of people may think 
about my Washing Machine as I thought about 
the horse, snd about the man who owned it. 

But I’d never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tell me. You see I sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over a halfa 
million that rat: 

So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a month, _—? they pay 
for them, just as I wanted to try the hors 

Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gra vity”™ “Washer will 
do I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing 
or tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed Le hand or by any other machine. 

I know it will aan a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
Six minutes’ I know no other machine ever invented 
can do. that, without wearing out the clothes. 

Our '*1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray ty edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines 

It just drives soapy water ten through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump m: 

So, sald Ito myself, I will do with my ‘*1900 Gravity”’ 
Washer what I wanted the man to do with the horse. 
Only I wont wait for people to ask me. I'll offer first, 
and I’ll make good the offer every time. 

t me send you a ‘1900 Gravity’’ Was her on a month’s 
free trial. I’ll pay the freight out of my own pocke' 
and if you don’t want the machine after Sour ve used fi 
a month, I’ll take it back and pay the freighttoo. Sure- 
jy that is fair enow: h, isn’t it 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’’ Washer must 
be all that I say it is? 

And you can pay me out of what it savesfor you. It 
will save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and 
tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents 
to 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s we ee 
If you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I 
Fp pay for it out of what it saves you. Ifit saves - 

ents a week, send me 50 centsa week ’tili paid for. 
1" un take that cheerfully, and I’ll bad for my money un- 
til the machine itself earns the bal 

Drop me a line to-day, and let. me send youa 
book about the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer that 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 424 
Court Street, Binghamton, N. Y. If you live in 
Canada, address 1900 Washer Co., 357 Yonge 








St., Toronto, Ont. 





Both Tempting 
and Healthful 




































digestion. 


























Indigestion is the cause of most human ills; lard—which 
is made from hog-fat—is ofttimes indigestible. 
more healthful, more wholesome and goes one-third farther 
than lard—therefore, is more economical. 
Being made from pure, vegetable oils, containing no hog-fat, Cottolene 
makes food which agrees with the stomach and aids rather than retards 
Don’t be talked into using some of the many imitations. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


‘‘Nature’s Gift from the Sunny South’’ 





Cottolene is 








“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not,” 
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saarantess the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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It is gratifying to find that the North Carolina 
Normal and Industrial College, established by the 
State principally for the purpose of training wo- 
men teachers for our public schools, is now to 
provide adequate courses in domestic science and 
agriculture. This has been the great weakness 
of the institution heretofore. It is gratifying to 
find that its graduates in future may go out thor- 
oughly equipped for managing schools that train 
for life and work—the only sort of schools that 
any community should now be content to have. 
Let other normal schools that have not already 
made similar provision, make haste to follow its 
example. 





A young fellow about twenty, dwarfed and yel- 
low, took the treatment for hookworm disease a 
few weeks ago and now has roses in his cheeks for 
the first time in years and finds a keener joy in 
living than he has ever known before. But un- 
fortunately he took the treatment too late for 
him ever to reach normal size. He will always 
be stunted in body. That is itself a tragedy, and 
it seems somehow as if he ought to have a chance 
now to start life without such a handicap. And 
yet he seized the first opportunity that came to 
him, and his tragedy is not so deep as that of 
affected children whose parents might have them 
treated but are kept from doing so through some 
foolish prejudice. 





It can not be too often emphasized that the 
fundamental thing in all Southern progress must 
be better schools. No progressive movement— 
whether for better farming, better roads, better 
sanitation, or what not—can advance faster than 
the advance in public education and intelligence. 
Nor can it be too often emphasized that no com- 
munity need be ignorant or have poor schools un- 
less it is its wish to remain ignorant and keep 
poor schools. The whole matter is put in a nut- 
shell in this statement of Prof. Charles L. Coon’s: 

“Ignorance is either a good thing for a 
community or it is a bad thing. The means 
with which to banish ignorance can be voted 
into a community or they can be voted out. 

A good school-house, a good teacher, and a 

good library are the deadliest foes ignorance 


has. They can be voted into any commun- 
ity.” 





We are always glad to have reports of agricul- 
tural meetings—farmers’ meetings, dairymen’s 
meetings, stock breeders’ meetings, or anything 
of the sort. There is just one thing, however 


that we hope our correspondents will always keep 
in mind in reporting such meetings—we do not 
eare at all to know simply that John Smith made 
a speech, or that William Brown read a paper, 
and that the speeches were very good, and that 
the papers excited a great deal of interest. What 
we wish to know is the gist of what Smith or 
Brown said; what new truth they brought out; 
what experience or proof they brought out in em- 
phasis of old truth, or what important fact they 
added to the information of those present. It is 
reports that tell these things that are most heart- 
ily welcomed in our office and that are of most 
value to our readers. The mere fact that the 
man spoke helps nobody. Tell what his message 
was even if it must be only a sentence. 





To use the score-card for single ears in judging 
any type of corn is, we believe, a faulty practice; 
but to use it in judging the prolific varieties is 
little less than silly. Southern corn breeders and 
agricultural teachers should get together and 
work out a new score-card for the prolific type 
of corn. The stalk should be the unit in this 
score-card, and not the single ear, since mani- 
festly the stalk with three medium ears will yield 
more corn, and is therefore a better stalk for 
the farmer than the stalk producing one good ear 
and a sorry nubbing. Yet under the present sys- 
tem the single large ear would be almost certain 
to be chosen for exhibition. The big-ear delusion 
has cost corn growers millions of dollars, and it 
is doubly a delusion where the prolific type of 
corn is concerned. 





What Shall We Do With Cottonseed ? 


ITH cottonseed selling at about one-half 
\ V the price obtained last year it may be well 
to give again the relative values of seed 
and meal as a feed and as a fertilizer. 
In one ton of seed and meal there are the fol- 
lowing amounts of plant foods: 





Nitro- 
gen. 


Pi.osp'.o- 


ric Acid. | Potash. 





1 Ton Co.tonseed -.-. 62 Ibs. 26 Ibs. 24 Ibs. 
1 ” ” ” Me 130 ” 50 ” 30 ” 














It will be observed that.in general terms there 
is about twice as much plant food in a ton of 
meal as in a ton of seed. In other words, 1,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal is as valuable for fer- 
tilizing purposes as 2,000 pounds of cottonseed. 
As a rule, the meal is preferred because more 
convenient to distribute with the fertilizer distrib- 
utors. , 

It does not follow, however, that the farmer 
should give a ton of seed for 1,000 pounds of 
meal. The oil, about 300 pounds in each ton of 
seed, is worth a good sum. It belongs to the 
farmer and he should be paid for it. He also has 
to haul the seed to market and the meal back to 
the farm and should have pay for all these in any 
trade he may make of his seed for meal. He 


should have from 1,500 pounds to 1,800 pounds 
of meal for a ton of seed to make the exchange 


profitable. For feeding the setd have a relatively 
higher value than for fertilizer, because the oil in 
the seed has some feed value while it has no 
fertilizer value. 

It, therefore, requires about 1,300 pounds of 
meal to equal in feeding value one ton of seed. 
But here, again, there is reason for preferring the 
meal for feeding. The seed contain too much oil 
for a balanced ration, and if they are fed in quant- 
ities above four or five pounds per day to an aver- 
age cow, the excess of oil is likely to cause scour- 
ing. If only small quantities are fed in combina- 
tion with other feeds, a pound and a half of seed 
is equal in feeding value to about a pound of 
meal; but if larger quantities are to be given, then 
seed had better be traded for meal on the best 
basis possible. To pay for hauling both ways and 
obtain equal feeding value, from 1,500 to 1,800 
pounds of meal must be obtained for a ton of 
seed. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
The Governors and the Cotton Question, 


HETHER any definite and tangible good 
W\ will result from the New Orleans meeting 
of the Southern Governors and Commis- 
sions of Agriculture we do not know, but in any 
case it is fitting that they should meet and study 
a situation so seriously affecting every interest 
and industry in the Cotton Belt. “In a multitude 
of counsellors there is safety,’ and no meeting 
in which people confer together to promote the 
common good can be regarded as entirely fruit- 
less. Certainly at a time like this, there is need 
for united action and thorough harmony on the 
part not only of all classes of farmers, from the 
biggest plantation-owners to the poorest tenants, 
but of merchants, bankers, and all classes of busi- 
ness men. If only $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 
comes South this year in payment for our cotton 
crop instead of the $1,000,000,000 we should have, 
not only will the farmers suffer, but every bank 
vault in the South will feel the blow, every mer- 
chant’s coffers, every business man’s purse. 

It ought to be impossible for cotton values to 
be slaughtered in any such inexcusable fashion as 
we have witnessed this year. It has simply been 
a case of panic, in which foolish farmers anxious 
to sell have brought disaster to themselves and to 
wiser farmers also. If cotton were a perishable 
product, if it might spoil in twenty-four hours as 
some fruits or vegetables might do, or if it might 
be eaten up by weevils as some grains might be, 
there would then be some excuse for rushing a 
whole crop on the market in ninety days’ time. 
But cotton, unlike almost any other great staple 
that the world knows, may be kept for years 
without injury to its quality, and its marketing 
should cover a period of twelve months instead of 
three. Moreover, the banks of the South have 
offered to advance money on the crop to aid 
growers who wished to hold, but had imperative 
debts to settle. It is to be regretted that more 
farmers have not availed themselves of this privi- 
lege. 

The seriousness of the situation has called forth 
many plans for relief, many impracticable and 
some foolish. We suppose nobody takes seriously 
the suggestion that cotton be burnt. A bale put 
into the barn and held will help prices as much as 
a bale burned. Some remedies on which the 
whole South can agree as wise are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A chain of warehouses all over the South 
into which cotton can be stored, and on whose 
certificates banks will make liberal advances. 

(2) Committees representing the Farmers’ 
Union or other farmers to arrange with poor farm- 
ers and tenants whenever prices are depressed and 
get them to store cotton instead of selling it. 

(3) Better information as to the prospective 
acreage at each planting time, so as to prevent 
overplanting. ad 

(4) A determined effort to reduce the 1912 
acreage 25 per cent. 

(5) Increased attention to scientific farming 
for the purpose of interesting Southern farmers in 
other crops than cotton—corn growing, stock rais- 
ing, and diversified farming generally. 

Some of these ideas the Governors’ Conference 
endorsed and elaborated. They also urged that 
Congress restrict trading in futures to its legiti- 
mate functions, abolishing its gambling features; 
and that the Government issue statistics showing 
the consumption as well as the production of cot- 
ton—both excellent ideas. <A plan was also pre- 
sented for having Southern farmers sell direct to 
English spinners, and another plan for financing 
the withdrawal of 2,000,000 bales of the present 
crop. The resolution with regard to acreage re- 
duction as follows: 


“Reduction of acreage in 1912 is urged as 
a necessary part of any plan of holding and 
financing the present crop. We recommend 
and for ourselves agree that the Governors 
of each Cotton State proceed at once to ap- 
point a representative in each county, who in 
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Surday, November 4, 1911.] 
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jurn will appoint a representative in each 
school district or voting precinct, to secure 
from every farmer a binding written pledge 

to reduce his cotton acreage in 1912 twenty- 
five per cent below his acreage in 1911.’ 

There is no doubt about it that firm belief in 
,reduced acreage next year would do more than 
gpything else right now to force buyers to in- 
erease their bids for lint. The weakness of a 
sarehousing proposition would come right here— 
n the danger that with prices maintained by 
controlled marketing in a year like this, farmers 
night not realize the situation seriously enough 
to keep acreage within limits the following year. 
Then with two bumper crops in succession, the 
yrain might even break down the warehousing 
system itself and plunge all in ruin together. We 
n't force the mills to buy more cotton than they 
gn spin and sell, no. matter what plan we have. 
for this reason it is absolutely necessary that 
plans for controlled acreage go hand-in-hand with 
jlans for controlled marketing. 

With the Farmers’ Union, the Governors, the 
press, and the South’s business interests all thor- 
ughly aroused, some plan should be discovered 
yhereby ‘“‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together,” may lift our section out of the slough 
into which we have fallen. And meanwhile we 
think it is very plain what the individual farmer 
should do for himself regardless of what any one 
dsee may or may not do. He should store his 
wtton and hold for the higher prices that are 
smost sure to come. If they don’t come in six 
nonths, hold for a year. In the second place, he 
should interest himself in every phase of scientific 
farming and learn how to make money on other 
mops than cotton. 

We should ‘‘live at home,”’ of course, but mere- 
lyto make enough to exist at home is not enough. 
The Southern farmer can make money growing 
mand stock, as Western farmers do, and can 
tlereby acquire the comforts that they enjoy. 
Te old idea of considering cotton-making the 
fumer’s supreme purpose in life, and all other 
(ops as mere ‘“‘supplies,”’ is what has brought us 
to our present deplorable plight. Cotton has 
len King indeed, and the cotton farmer the ser- 
nit. Now let the cotton farmer make himself 
King and cotton his servant. And this can be 
fone only by adopting a thoroughgoing system of 
tiversified farming—not merely ‘‘supplies’”’ to en- 
tle the farmer to “live at home,” but profitable 
tloney crops and stock raising to enable him to 
lave all the comforts and conveniences that farm- 
sin other sections enjoy. 


Qld Aesop has a fable which comes appropriate- 
lyto mind just here: 


“A poor Man, who longed to get rich, used 
to pray day and night for wealth, to a Wood- 
en Idol which he had in his house. Notwith- 
standing all his prayers, instead of becoming 
ticher he got poorer. Out of all patience with 
his Idol, he one day took it by the legs and 
dashed it to pieces upon the floor. Hundreds 
of gold pieces, which had been hidden in the 
body, flew about the room. JVransported at 
the sight, he exclaimed: ‘How have I wasted 
hy time in worshipping a graceless deity, 
who yields to force what he would not grant 
to prayers.’ ” 


The farmers of the South have been in much 
the same condition as the poor man in the fable. 
They have made themselves the humble, servile 
slaves of King Cotton only to get poverty for their 
Now let them assert their independence 
itd have done forever with the idol-worship that 
tas set him up as the one god of Southern agri- 
tulture, and he will rain golden showers on them 


Pains, 


It return, 





A Thought for the Week. 


What men are. 


‘ugh young man.—Epictetus. 


[’ IS circumstances (difficulties) which show 

Therefore when a difficulty 
falls upon you, remember that God, like a 
lner of wrestlers, has matched you with a 
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: wa not likely that even the Czar can much longer re- 
: press the popular demand for rule by the people. 
| 6é What's The News ? 99 { It is thought that the action of the Chinese Em- 
sf | peror in yielding to the people will end the rebel- 
ie lion: 








Senator Jonathan Bourne is vigorously advocat- | 
ing a plan for basing representation in the Re- 
publican National Convention on the actual num- 
ber of Republican votes cast in each State. The 
plan he proposes—one delegate for each 8,864 
votes—would decrease the South’s representation 
and correspondingly increase the North’s. It 
would reduce Alabama from 24 to 7 delegates, 
Mississippi from 20 to 5, South Carolina from 18 
to 4, and other Southern States proportionately, 
and would increase New York’s delegation to 102, 
Pennsylvania’s to 88, Illinois’s to 75, and Ohio’s 
to 69, 


The Tobacco Trust Again. 


HE UNITED States Circuit Court has not yet 
si taken final action with regard to the dissolu- 
tion of the American Tobacco Company. At- 
torney-General Wickersham suggests a number of 
amendments to the scheme proposed by the trust. 
He asks, among other things, that the Court have 
authority to investigate the workings of the sev- 
eral new companies into which the trust is to be 
divided, at any time within the next five years, 
the purpose being to ascertain whether the disso- 
lution is genuine or not. He would also prohibit 
the several companies from having offices in com- 
mon, employing the same selling or purchasing 
agents, or owning stock in one another. He would 
also prohibit any one company from controlling 
more than 40 per cent of any particular line of 
tobacco business, and would repeal all restrictions 
limiting the activities of the several companies. 

The Attorneys-General of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia end Counsel Justice and Woodard of the 
Farmers’ Union insist that a receiver should 
be appointed for the company. It is very evident 
that radical changes must be made in the Trust 
plans or the people will force Congress to take 
up the case directly. 

So careful a journal as the New York Outlook 
has this to say of the Tobacco Trust case: “As 
in the order dissolving the Standard Oil Com- 
‘pany, there is apparently no redistribution of the 
ownership of the controlling blocks of stock, so 
that there is nothing to indicate that the actual 
fact with regard to the control of the tobacco in- 
dustry by the men in whose hands lay the control 
of the American Tobacco Company will be at all 
changed even when the decree of the Supreme 
Court shall have been fully carried out.” 


es * & 


The official count,indicates that Canada defeated 
reciprocity by a majority of only about 36,000 
votes in a total of over 1,000,000 polled. In other 
words, the vote on reciprocity was practically a 
tie, and but for Speaker Champ Clark’s foolish 
“break”? about annexation and some indiscreet re- 
marks of President Taft, there is little doubt but 
that Canada would have given the treaty a sub- 
stantial majority. 

es * 8 

A long step toward the complete control of the 
railways of the country by the National Govern- 
ment was taken when the United States Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in the case against 
the Southern Railway this week. The court de- 
cides that an inter-state railway must comply with 
the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
even in the matter of shipments within a State. 

s ¢ 8 

Sydney Brooks, an eminent English writer who 
has had several interviews with President Roose- 
velt, declares that Mr. Roosevelt is still much dis- 
satisfied with President Taft, and that if Woodrow 
Wilson should be nominated by the Democrats and 


7 Taft by the Republicans, there is some doubt as 
° : to which one he would vote for. 
Told in a Little Space. eae 


The Supreme Court declines to enter a final de- 
cree in the case to compel West Virginia to settle 
its proportion of the Virginia State debt as it ex- 
isted at the beginning of the Civil War. Justice 
Holmes thinks that West Virginia should have 
more time. 


to enforce the anti-trust law when one reads 

that a suit has been begun to dissolve the 
greatest of all the trusts, the United States Steel 
Corporation, J. Pierpoint Morgan, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Carnegie, Chas. M. Schwab, Geo. 
W. Perkins, E. H. Gary, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Henry GC. Frick, and other magnates being named 
as individual defendants. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the Government will make its 
“dissolution” real, or whether sham dissolutions 
such as the Tobacco Trust is attempting will be 
allowed to pass muster. In the new Stee] Trust 
case, special attention is given to the famous 
absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Com- 
pany by the Trust, to which President Roosevelt 
gave his consent in the panic of 1907. The Gov- 
ernment maintains that the trust officials deceived 
Mr. Roosevelt outrageously, and that they engi- 
neered plans to force the Tennessee Company into 
their control because its superior quality of steel 
threatened their supremacy. The case promises 
to be epoch-making in its significance, and of 
course the biggest lawyers in America will be en- 
gaged for the trial when it begins December 4. 

ess ¢ 


Although they have attracted little attention in 
the country at large, some of the elections to be 
held next Tuesday are of considerable importance. 
There is perhaps more interest in the Massachu- 
setts election than in any other, though the elec- 
tion for members of the Assembly in New York, 
is also important, and the election of the New 
Jersey Legislature will be watched with interest. 
In Massachusetts the Republicans have nominated 
Louis U. Frothingham and are making a desper- 
ate effort to recapture the Governorship, won by 
the Democrats last year. In the South the most 
interesting voting will be that of choosing the suc- 
cessor to Governor Hoke Smith of Georgia. Mis- 
sissippi is to vote for all the State officials, Mary- 
land for a number, and Kentucky for a Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor. New Mexico holds her 
first State election on this day. Arizona will not 
vote until December 12. Arthur P. Gorman, Jr., 
son of the old Democratic leader, is his party’s 
nominee for Governor of Maryland. 

«= * * 


The progress of civilization and democratic 
government took a colossal plunge forward last 
Monday when the Emperor of China yielded to 
the demands of the Chinese revolutionists and 
authorized complete constitutional government 
for the Chinese people, representing nearly one- 
fifth of the human race. This leaves Russia as 
almost the last stronghold of absolutism, and it is 


] T BEGINS to look as if President Taft is really 
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A surprising utterance was that of President 
Taft in Chicago Monday. He expressed, as the As- 
sociated Press puts it, ‘‘what most of his hearers 
construed as an admission of the possibility of 
Republican defeat in the coming National elec- 
tion.”’ 

=z» ts & 

Joseph Pulitzer, the famous editor of the New 
York World, died on board his yacht “‘Liberty” in 
the Charleston, S. C., harbor a few days ago. He 
was one of the greatest newspaper men that 
America has known. - 

ss @ 

President Taft has issued the usual proclama- 
tion designating Thursday, November 30th, as 
Thanksgiving Day. 





A Practical Model. 


ERIODICALLY there are published the 
P names of celebrities who were famous be- 
v fore they were thirty-five. From Paganini, 
who at nine wrote sonatas; to Napoleon, who at 
thirty-three was Emperor of France, the list fas- 
cinates always. “Such are some of the young 
men of yesterday; their success is an inspiration 
to the young of to-day,’’ adds the author of one 
such article. But genius is exceptional. The 
great mass of people might enjoy the facts about 
some desirable model whom they may hope to 
equal some time if they live and learn. For 
their consideration, therefore, we here set down 
the achievments of a certain man. At twenty our 
hero had learned to bathe properly and to sleep 
with the window open; at twenty-five he had 
loved a wholesome girl and married her; at thirty- 
five he had mastered his temper and learned to 
reserve judgment; at forty-five his children were 
proud of him; at sixty he had achieved kindness, 
moderation, and the respect of his neighbors.— 
Collier’s Weekly. 





“Thirty-eight cents a dozen for eggs!” expostu- 
lated the lady. ‘“‘Why, that’s more than three 
cents for one egg!”’ 

“Well, mum,” replied the grocer, ‘‘you must re- 
member that one egg is a whole day’s wor for 
one hen.’’—Selected. 
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There is no needless delay 
about putting the horses up 
for the night and getting into 
your own comfortable home 
when the work is lightea— 
and lightened—by a Rayo 
lantern. Rayo lanterns give 
such a strong, steady light 
you can put your hand on 
what you want in a second. 


Rayo lanterns are the best 
and brightest on the market. 


Made in all kinds of styles 
and sizes, to suit any use. 


Finest material and workman- 
ship; most light for 
the oil consumed; 
will not blow out. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired. Wicks inserted 
in burners, ready to light. 


Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 





Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separater 4 


One is able bodied. The other uses a 
crutch. Which will you hire? 


separators are looking 
fora place on your farm. 
Dairy Tubular, built on 


skimming ‘force of 
others, and free 


on an old style prin- 
ciple—they lack skim- 
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Chicago, IL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


The “Able Bodied”’ 
















Two farm “hands” ask you for a plaee. , 
Two kinds of cream 
neis the ‘‘able bodied” 


modern, patented prin- 
ple, with twice the 





om disks. 
The others are built & 


disks or other contraptions. 


Which kind for you? +f 
The “‘able bodied’’ Tubu- 
r, of course. Write for 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA 





oronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can, 
eae 2: 





















DEHORNING 
. CLIPPER 


BEST DEHORNERS 
ON EARTH "sz.22%scuict 
15 years on the market. Invention 
ofa narian. Ask hardware deal- 


veteri 
ersforthem. If they do not supply 
write for catalog and prices of 3 styles 


Leavitt Mfg. Co., (Manufacturers) 
No. 7 Griggs St., Urbana, Ills, — 
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PRINTERS FOR 


Farmers — Breeders 


Our Work 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 


Catalogues, 75c a page 

1000 C ards, $3.00 

1000 Envelopes, $3.25 

1000 Letter heads, $3.50 
Breeders Calendars, $85 per hundred 


Address 8. B. ALLEN, Printer 


Drawer “D", - - Madison, Nebraska. 

















Live Stock and Datry 
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At this season of the year the young 
etock needs special attention. Colts 
and calves under a year old, or pigs 
and lambs just weaned need better 
care and feeding than older animals 
and any neglect means serious loss. 
Many of them die during the lato 
fall and winter from lack of proper 
‘feed and care, and those that live 
frequently fail to reach their right 
value because of this neglect. For 
instance, a colt, including its weight 
at birth, makes about one-half its 
weight the first year of its life, al- 
though it continues to grow until 
four or five years old. This shows 
the necessity for feed and care the 
first year. 
zs ¢ 8 

Your young animals need nutri- 
tious and easily digested feed. This 
is why succulent or green fed is so 
much more valuable for young ani- 
mals. <A calf or colt that must live 
on the dry grass of old pastures or 
has only grass hay, corn stover, or 
cottonseed hulls for roughage, is not 
given a fair chance. There may be 
enough dry grass in the pastures, 
but this dry stuff is not suitable feed 





LIVE STUCK NOTES. 





fer a young calf or colt. Older anl- 
mils may live on it, but the young 
ones can not and do well. It is for 
these reasons that winter pastures 
or silage should be provided for the 
young farm animals. If this is not 
done, then they should have an 
abundance of some good legumes as 
roughness amd alse receive a little 
grain. 
ss 8 

If any one doubts the value of the 
dipping vat and the money made by 
keeping the cattle free of ticks, we 
invite him to ar inspection of the 
Aberdeen-Angus herd at the Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College, which have 
received nothing but grass pasture 
and dipping this season. They are 
fat—most Southern farmers, who 
seem to have an aversion to fat cat- 
tle, would say too fat; but last year 
these same cattle on just as good 
pastures were ‘‘dead poor’ at this 
time of the year. What makes the 
difference? Dipping and freedom 
from ticks. And yet, there are peo- 
ple, even in Oktibbeha County, who 
oppose tick eradication. There are 
nene so ignorant as those who won’t 
learn. 








HE PEANUT is now being more 
&T extensively planted all over the 

area infested by the cotton boll 
weevils than ever before. It is not 
only being used as a money crop to 
partially take the place of cotton, 
but it is also being used more ex- 
tensively every year as a hog feed. 
Even when the peanuts are harvested 
and sold, many are left in the 
ground, sufficient usually to fatten 
from one to two hogs per acre. 


One Acre Peanuts Worth Nearly Two 
Bushels Corn. 


That there is no better or cheaper 
hog feed than peanuts, for the South, 
has been proved over and over again. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 411, 
Prof. Dan T. Gray, gives the results 
of a large number of experiments in 
comparing corn alone with peanut 
pasture alone, and corn alone with 
corn and peanut pasture. These ex- 
periments were made in Alabama 
and Arkansas on land that produced 
about 30 bushels of corn in Arkan- 
sas and 12 to 15 bushels per acre in 
Alabama. 

The best results were obtained in 
Arkansas, where one acre of peanuts 
was, in one experiment, found to 
equal in pork making 85.6 bushels of 
corn. The lowest returns from the 
peanuts were in one experiment in 
Alabama when an acre of peanuts 
proved only equal to 18.4 bushels of 
corn, but even this was a more prof- 
itable crop than corn on such land. 
In one experiment in Alabama, how- 
ever, peanut pasture, where one-half 
ration of corn was fed, gave a value 
per acre equal to 78.4 bushels of 
corn. 


And the Hogs Do the Work. 


In these experiments an acre of 











North State Life Insurance Co. 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company, 

Agents wanted where the company Is not now 
reprevented. 





peanuts, when just a fair crop 
produced, proved equal to from 25 
to 40 bushels of corn. This is con- 
siderably more--nearly double—what 
an acre of such land in corn would 
produce. And the hogs gathered the 
peanuts, meking it a cheaper crop to 


was 





grow, amd ft fe aleo mere Perefict 


PEANUTS A GREAT HOG FEED. 


Experiments Prove Their Pork-Producing Value Per Acre Near- 
ly Twice That of Corn :-lone—Surprisingly Satisfactory Re- 
sults From Feeding Peanuts by Themselves. 





(No. 37 of a series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”’) 
By Tait Butler. 


to the soil because a large part of the 
nitrogen im the peanut crop was ob- 
tained from the air. 

For iastance, let us take the ex- 
periment whex peanuts gave the low- 
est returns—one acre equal to 18.4 
bushels of corn: 

When corn alone was fed it re- 
quired 611 pounds to produce 100 
pounds of gain in weight on the hogs; 
but when a one-half feed of corm was 
given, along with peanut pasture, it 
only required 148 pounds of corn 
and .45 of an acre of peanuts to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain on the hogs. 
In another experiment it required 
566 pounds of corn alene, and 177 
pounds of corn and .12 of an acre of 
peanuts to produce 100 pounds of 
gain in weight on the hogs. In this 
case, one acre of peanuts was worth 
56.9 bushels of corn. In the experi- 
meat in which the best results were 
obtained frem peanuts, in the Ala- 
bama, it required 189 pounds of 
corn and .089 of an acre of peanuts 
to produce 100 pounds of gain on 
the hogs, which on the basis of al- 
lowing 6580 pounds of corn alore as 
required on an average te produce 
100 pounds of gain, gave a value to 
the acre of peanuts equal to 78.4 
bushels of corn. 

These experiments show beyond 
all doubt that peanuts added to the 
corn ration is a very much more 
economical ration for fattening hogs. 
In view of these facts, the man who 
continues to fatten hogs on corn 
alone is not only a “theorist,” but he 
is so far behind the times as a practi- 
cal feeder that only a good bank ac- 
count, or a very fertile soil can save 
him from disaster. Corn alone is 
not a good ration for hogs, while 
corn and peanuts are a wonderfully 
good and economical ration, but how 
about peanuts alone? 


Feeding Peanuts Alone. 


From a scientific, as well as a 
commonsense standpoint, it is evi- 
dewt that if a sufficiently cheap feed 
rich in ph SS can be found 


crops. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 


the hogs are on peanuts; in order ty 
balance the large amount of pig 
in the. peanuts. In the ©xDerimeny 
to which we have referred, Deanuty 
alone, however, have averaged Dette, 
than corn and peanuts. Only ting 
experiments are given, showing the 
value of peanuts alone, and in thes 
an acre of peanuts was found equal 
to 85.6 bushels and 50.8 bushel y 
corn, respectively, on a basis of 58 
pounds of corn alone being Tequire 
to produce 100 pounds of gain ON thy 
hogs. 

There are three possible explay, 
tions to these results: An Unusually 
large yield of peanuts, the high priy 
of corn, or the conclusion that py, 
nuts alone are, after all, a Dretty 
good feed for hogs. In fact, all g 
these may be generally taken x 
facts, under average Southern cong. 
tions. Good yields of peanuts cy 
generally be made, corn is usually 
high priced, and peanuts alone, tg 
short periods, make a fairly goody, 
tion for a fattening hog. The py 
nut is rich in oil and to a certain 
tent, and for a time, this may large) 
supply the deficiency in carbobp 
drates. 

As a general rule, however, the 
seems but little doubt that it will py 
to feed some corn or other feed rig 
in carbohydrates to hogs on pean 
pasture, especially if they are to WW 
kept on the peanuts for a considen 
able length of time, or if this fea 
rich in carbohydrates can be had aty 
reasonable price. When corn 
scarce or high priced, perhaps one 
fourth of a full ration will give thy 
most profitable results with hogs a 
peanut pasture. 

Next week we shall consider riw 
products as a substitute for corn anf 
tankage as a substitute for peanuts! 
soy beans or other legume-grazing 
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Edwards Tightov 





of our steel shingle 
dipped in molten 
after the shingle sé 








edges exposed to rain and snow. 


“Reo” Steel Shingl 


Anybody can put on an Edwards Roof. Only 
mer and nails required. 

Write today for our Big Free Catalo 
tells you all about the Ten Thousand Dollar 
ty Bond, which insures every Edwards “RE 












Send dimensionsof your buildings and we 
you cost of an Edwards Roof, freight pre 
(59) THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1124-1174 Lock Street : oe 

Largest Manufacturers of Steel Roofing Material in the 




























Made in four sizesst 
what you pea raisert 
need. Write for ae 
booklet te!ling aber 
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IMPLEWENT & ure 0. 


Dept. *, 
Chattanooga, Tent 
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i e extra fine pigs tbat are veauties, with, .b 
g Goes making habit bred into them The bes 


Great Close Out Sate of Big Prize 


_ pigs, ready to wean, must be scld at once as} 


- REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
























7 kranddau, tter Masterpiece 7.000. Ore grend- 
tow ] of Lord Premier Rival. Each bred toa grand- 
ter Lope teliew. 15 2and 3 worths old pigs 
ik hens. 
-=s = © « = « = = Apex, B.C, 


Brorday, November 4, 1911.] 
Where to Buy Pure-Bred Hogs. 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N.C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





emer 8ré cost $),100. His sire sold fo. 
tee Friis dam sold for $1600. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages 
Sows ond gilts bred to him for sale. 
Registered Jersey Cattle At head of herd, Im- 
Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11 500 


ee 


Pinehurst Fa m Berkshires 


The Show Herd of the Carolinas 


At the Great State Fair, October 16-21, 
1911, we won 16 first premiums out of 
a possible 18, and three seconds, in- 
eluding the American Berkshire As- 
sociation Trophy for best breeders 
young herd; the North Carolina Berk- 
shire Breeders Association cup for 
boar and six of his get; and all four 
first moneys in the Berkshire World 
Futurity Fund. 

Every individual except the Herd 
Boars were bred and raised on Pine- 
hurst Farm. . 

Thirty young boars and boar pigs for 
sale at reduced prices for the next 
thirty days. Address 


Pinehurst Farm, Pin: hurst. N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. A.M. Swin erton, Mg’r. 




















Calumet Herd of Duroc-Jerse y Swine 


Herd boars: Kentucky Orion by Orion Chiei 
King Malcolm by Cherry King; Duke of Cols !] 
by Duke of Cols. Twelve spring boars of ex 
cellent individuality for sale. Weight 175 Ibs 
ready for service. Spring gilts open, or will be 
bred to either of my herd boars for March o1 
April farrow. 


Henry L. Martin. Je., Midway, Ky 
Hazeibrook Farm Wuroc .e:seys 


Carefully bred for year® top nutchers of tb 
breed. A number of 18 months old sows an 





pure bred stock is cheapest in the end. 
Hazelbrook Farm 
Frank C Mor:is Prop, Trevi'ians, Va 





Wioning Puland China Hogs. 


My entire herd of hogs for sale «t haif prices for 
the next few weeks, consisti:.g of boars r-ady 
-forservice, boar pigs and sows bred, and sow 


a to the west. Write me your wants. 
t : 
il ror S. WRIGHT. Sykes. Tenn. 





“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
pee sows of seven different strains and three 

not akin to each other nor to any of the 
wws.lam prepared to furnish pigs not akin 
bred gilts aud boars ready for service all oi 
the highest quality. Write for circulars an¢ 


R. W. WATSON. Forest Depot, Va 


15 DUROC-JERSLY PIGS 


8 weeks to 6 months old, of the richest breed- 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, 
and Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, 
noakin. Write for prices. 


LM. WHITAKER & CO. 


Mulberry, Tennessee 


Duroc - Jerseys 


are hogs of quality. For the best write JNO. 
L HESTER, er. N.C. Pigs now ready for 
delivery. $7.50 each. 


MAPLE GROVE DUROCS 


Ityou want “Toppy” Duroc Jerseys, I have 
them for sale at all times at farmers prices. 


. GW. McKnight, - Howell, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


W registered boars, bred right, fed right, and 
sell worth the mouey. 
W.J.OWEN & SONS Route 1. Hardinsburg. Ky. 


OHIO BERD OF MULE-FOOTED 80GS 
Stock of all ages for sale, sired by ftve big 
rize-winping boars, and out of big, ma- 
red and pioiific sows, the equil of any 
breed. I have the largest berd in the lend. 


JOHNIB. DUNLAP, Box J, Williamsport, 0, 
Oe 

. Bigh Class Berkshire and 

FOR BR ELDERS Sarec-Jersey Swine 
Bred 


$uu for sale. My herds combine the best 
blocd lines of the breeds. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


D.L. FARRIOR, 
(eee 
Berkshires and Berred Rocks For Sale 


























That is the Conviction of Col. 


COTTON CROP OVERESTIMATED. 





J. 
Bryan Grimes Who Presents Fig- 
ures in Proof—Government Report 
in December Should Produce 
Reaction, 


The Census Bureau repert of yes- 
terday shows that to October 18th, 
7,740,634 bales of cotton have been 
ginned. The report seems to have 
had no effect on the market, as it 
was more than discounted before it 
appeared and the bears had made the 
most of this unusual condition. The 
report is'the most hopeful news we 
have had. It was a surprise that it 
was not over 8,000,000 bales, as from 
observation and from reports from 
all over the country, we were satis- 
fied about two-thirds of the crop had 
been ginned. October ginning here- 
tofore represented 38 per cent to 55 
per cent of cotton produced, but only 
twice has the record for ginning at 
this time been over 50 per cent. 

In 1909, 54.9 per cent of the crop 
had been ginned to this time, the 
largest ginning ever known to Octo- 
ber 18. The Census Report says that 
up to October 18, 1911, 438,466 bales 
1ad_ been ginned in North Carolina. 
if the percentage of ginned cotton 
vas not greater than in 1909, then 
55 per cent of the crop would make 
ibout 8,000,000 bales, which does 
1ot much exceed the yield of last 
ear. But this is not true, for it is 
Imost certain that more than 70 per 
‘ent of the North Carolina crop has 
‘een ginned and the best informed 
1en in this State say the North Car- 
lina cotton yield will not exceed the 
rop of 1910, which was 774,752 
sales. Every one in this State knows 
hat: cotton opened early and almost 
ll at once, and reports from the far 
south show the same condition except 
‘hat the opening is even greater, in 
‘aet, it is the greatest and earliest 
pening ever known. 

The Government report shows that 
‘n Oklahoma in 1911, 394,012 bales 
have been ginned against 421,625 in 
1910. Last year Oklahoma made 
955,951 bales. Governor Cruce in a 
letter to The Progressive Farmer says 
Oklahoma will make 800,000 bales. 
The report shows Arkansas to have 
ginned 277,978 in 1911, against 161,- 
363 at the same time in 1910. That 
this does not mean a ‘‘bumper crop” 
there, is shown by Governor Dona- 
ghey’s letter to The Progressive 
Farmer, in which he says: ‘“‘Our crop 
is undoubtedly short in Arkansas, 
and I do not think it will reach eight 
hundred thousand bales.” It was 
824,228 in 1910. 

In Louisiana the Government re- 
port shows 175,446 bales in 1911, 
against 113,770 at same time in 
1910. Governor Saunders says the 
crop in Louisiana is heavily curtailed 
by boll weevil depredation and reduc- 
tion in acreage incident thereto. He 
further says the crop has suffered se- 
verely from heavy rains in July and 
August, while recent rains have stop- 
ped picking and ruined much open 
staple. 


pi as ginning 384,976 bales against 
358,851 at same time last year. Gov- 
ernor Noel in his letter to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer says conservative es- 
tlmates place Mississippi’s crop at 
less than last year and that it will 
not exceed 1,200,000 bales. The 
Mississippi crop in 1910 was 1,254,- 
419. 

The report shows Texas as having 
ginned 2,694,067 by October 18, 
1911, against 2,070,261 by October 
18, 1910. The Census reports show 
that in 1910 the 2,070,261 was 70 
per cent of the Texas crop. Even if 
the crop in 1911 is not further ad- 
vanced now than in 1910, it means a 
crop of about 3,800.000 bales, a 
much smaller crop than Texas had 
in the “bumper” year 1906. It would 


The Gevernment reports Mississip- | 


resents nearer 75 or 80 per cent than 
70 per cent of the Texas crop. Gov- 
ernor Colquitt in his letter to The 
Progressive Farmer says he is confi- 
dent that the Government overesti- 
mated the Texas crop. That the crop 
has opened rapidly on account of dry 
weather and the crop in South Texas 
is almost entirely gathered and gin- 
ned. 

It is a general opinion that the 
Government report for December will 
show that the cotton crop has been 
overestimated and that there will be 
a sharp rise in cotton. In 1909 with 
30,938,000 acres planted, the crop 
was 10,386,209 bales; in 1910, with 
32,403,000 acres planted, the crop 
was 11,665,962 bales. In 1911 there 
are 35,004,000 acres planted in cot- 
ton. 

Even with a 14,000,000-bale crop 
this year, which is unlikely, cotton 
can not remain at present low fig- 
ures. It can not be produced with 
profit at present prices, and the intel- 
ligence of the South has grown to 
that point where we will not raise 
another big crop with a prospect of 
present prices which would mean cer- 
tain loss. If the merchants, bankers, 
money lenders and business people of 
the South will agree upon some con- 
cert of action to finance the crop, it 
will save millions to the South and 
mean a continuance of Southern 
growth and prosperity.—Col. J. Bry- 
an Grimes, in News and Observer. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS WANTED. 


The Progressive Farmer has re- 
cently had a number of requests from 
readers for the names of breeders of 
Poland China hogs in North and 
South Carolina. Poland China breed- 
ers in these States should by all 
means be using the advertising col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer. An 
ad. in our breeders’ column is the 
cheapest salesman you can find. Spe- 
cial rates to live stock breeders and 
poultrymen. 
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Pure-Bred Live Stock. 





Kentucky Sadule Horses 

















Bohemian Ki g (2410) 


AMOUS THE WORLD OVER. The most 
b autiful—the most usetul. Five distinct guits. 
Th best ina: y harness. N ne bu -he sadde 
bred horses will sati.fy. The Chempion B. he- 
mian King and the S-nsationai Wonderful Ch ef 
head our large and f-m us bree: ing Sud The 
heavies: winner at Ky State tairferyears  B.si- 
ness aod pl asure horses, stuliins, msres. geldings 
end young things a'wsyscnha d tor sale. We:hip 
everywhere guarenteeil g as represenied. Quailty 
high. Prices und terms reas nabl . Visi the farm 
or write fur price list and testimonials. We think 
every guod 1. an des. rves a go. da hurSe. Don't you? 


GLENWORTH STOLK FAR 
ALLENS FDELEN.Prop., Burgin, Ky. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the bead of herd. sun of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
havea few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve munths. 

Choice Berkshires of al) ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD. 
Newton, N. C. 

















Registered Aberdeen Anyu: 
Cattle and Duroc Jersey Pigs 


FOR SALE 
J.M. ALLEN, Kingston, Tenn. 











RFGISTERED BERKSHIRE BOAR 


Lord Spottswood 140981 forsale. Heis a dson of 
Premler Longfellow, and a grandsonof Faithful Com 
mons B. H. B. 6640. Heisa grand-noble boar of Lad 
Carriage, 18 months old ard weishs in breeding condi- 
tion about 400 ibs. He isa tested Sire of svlendid pigs. 
Sold for no fault, but because I have used him as far as 
Icanin myherd. Price $60. I have also young boars 
ard young sows ready to breed, and pigs of all ages of 
choice breediny for sale. 

B. P. WILLIAMSON, 
Spotswood Farm, Raleigh, N.C: 








TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CBINAS 


& For Sale, 32 Spring pigs, 45 September and 
October pigs of both sexes from as good 
blood as money can buy. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or return the hog at my expense. 


J. H. TALLEY, 
Enville, Tennessee. 





Mill ¢ reek Farm Berkshires 

Pigs $10.00; 1 bred sow, Beauty Lady 6th 146442, 
bred Sept. 10to one of my best boars. She has 
a good head, short pug nose, well dished face, 
price $50. Two very fine young gilts and two 
young service boars. They should prove to be 
exceptional breeders, price from $20 to $30. Blood 
lines tracing direct to Lord Primer 50001, Premier 
Longfellow 68600 and Masterpiece 77000. Write 
your wants. A, C. McDaniel, China Grove, N. C. 


Registered Berkshires 


Fine lot pure bred pigs of prize winning blood. 
Also some 4 and 6 months old boars and gilts. 
Write for prices. 


J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 





Fox. Deer, Cat. Coon, Possum, kabbit Hounds; 

Pointers; Setters; Bull Dogs; cur Dogs, .ol- 
liesand Terriers. List sree. $3 UO up. 

Shelby Kenpells, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Pure-bred Percheron and Belgian 


Horses 

_We have horses tha are acclimated and the 
right type for the Southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to each. Brood mure $350 to $5.0 each. 
Always somethiug go.d to srli. 

Come to our State Fair. ai Richmond, Va., and 

see our big stalli. ns—the ones we raise from. 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Pigs out of iarge prolific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. 1 pure bred. 
T. BE. BROWN, Martreesbore, Tenn 





NORTH CAROLINA HERD OF DUROC- 
JERSEY SWINE 
For sale, pigs ten weeks old oui of Western 
bred sows by N. ©. Col. Write tur descriptive 
circulars of the breed and prices. 
W. A. THIGPEN. Route 5, | arboro, N. O. 
The hog tha puts vigor, pro- 
cacy. size an u nto 
Tamworths 7} a ae es 
the chunky lard breeds. sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature Mention this paper. W. 
WARREN MOR' ueseliville, Ky. 


Southdown Sacep, Essex, Poland 
China and Berkshire Hogs. 


A number of rams ana shoats fer immediate shipment 








gusta County, Harriston, Va. 


ALTAMONT RANGE, 
B eeders of 


ANGUS CATTLE 


se poet-brost. ogg ed GUATS, finest wool 
and cheapest meal, an est grown BirRK- 
SHIRE PIGS. Supreme ham and bacon hog. 
Fine 4-year Jack for sale. Highest breeding; 
lowest prices. Soy Beans, seed. A-1 references. 


ALTON M. WORDEN 








Tullahoma, Tennessee 
Uwi to io of 
Angus Catthe or" Suramwe 


offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rese Dale Stock Farms, Jefiersonton, Va. 
TROTTERS, SADDLERS AND PONIES 


The kind that mage Kentucky famuus. 100 
nest. Visit my farm or write for wants and 
erices. 








L G JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


J F BARBEE, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 








BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Indiana 





Branch Barna: State Fair Grounds, ‘ashville. Tennessee | 





Imported and Ameriean Bred STALLIONS, 


Special prices made at barns. 








appear that the present ginning rep- 


The season is now on for the Stallion and Jack buyer, and we 
want to call your attention to the grand lot of Percherons, Coach, 
Hackney, Trotting and Saddle Bred Stallions and mares; also a fine 
lot of Jaclas, which we have ready for sale at money-making prices. 
Address all correspondence to 


MARES and JAcKS 











I. J.BAU ARD, Box 192, Nashville, Fennessee 








934 (14) 


THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


FULLY TESTED 
NO EXPERIMENT 






Only One Man and One Team required to 
operate it. 


The Price is Less than One-Fifth, the 
Expense of Operation but a Fraction of that 
of the large graders. 


Used Where the Heavy Machine: are Im- 
practicable, and does as efficient work. 


Write for booklet and terms on which we 
send the UNIT on trial. 


THE CALL-WATT CO. 
Box 602 


RICHMOND, VA. 















Only Way to Kill 
Boll Worm and Army Worm 


Spray four rows at once, fast as a 
horse can walk, with the Watson 












Ospraymo Sprayer. Throws fine § 
spray mist, with strong force, 
Liquid is stirred and strainers 
cleaned automatically. Proven 

a great success with cotton 

and potato planters. We 

make all kinds of sprayers 

for all uses. Spraying Cal- 

endar and Direc- 
tions, free—the | 


Ask for free catalog. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
109 Eleventh St, Elmira, N.Y 
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MOTORCYCLES 
"E toe deve of men to-day ride Har- 
ley-Davidson Motorcycles, and go 
where they want to in one-fifth 
the time a horse would take—at a cost 
of one-tenth centper mile. They’re built 
for comfort and service; run easily, 
smoothly and quietly. . 
Write for our attractive booklet, 


7 
Marley-Oavideon quem. “ST ASL,” 








VAU ds wm Orsohath ans 
Grader 


‘* SAVES ITS COST IN TWENTY DAYS 
Cutting ditches for drainage or irrigation, leve:- 
ing land, making levees or borders, 

roads, cleaning ditches, and 
many other uses which make it worth 
ten times its Boost to farmer or munici- 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
6G Muuter Bldg. , Chicago 





and Fillies |.; 


Both Imported and 
American bred. Draft 
horses in N. C, are the 
surest money makers 


Elwood S. Akin, 
R. 2, Auburn, N. Y. 


a Cabbage Plants 









Cabbage Plants nbw ready. 
The standard winter varieties. 
One to four thousand at $1.50 
per thousand. 5 to9 thousand 
at $1.25 per thousand. 10 thous- 
and up at $1.00 per thousand. 

High Crest Truck Farm! 
G. L. B. Penny, Prop., 
Roate 1, Raleigh, N. C. 


COTTON 


Every cotton-grower, large 
or small, should write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for bisterz and descriptive circular of his early 
and prolific cotton, with price of seed. It’s free, 
nd will be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
wick maturity, and will make 8 bales per acre. 


Bancroft Seed Oats 


1,000 bushels. These are Genuine Select 

Seed, Thoroug Recleaned, sound 

ised Wil teat oe a te barinaa 
please you, at $1.00 per bus 

«-. Special prices on large lots. : : : : : 


Glenwood Farm, - - Brooks, Ga. 











Our Progressive Young 
Folks. 








WHAT “COW-TESTING” MEANS. 


How to Find Out Just What a Cow 
is Worth as a Butter Producer— 
Use of the Scales—The Babcock 
Tester and Its Inventor. 


It may be that some of our Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys have read 
about ‘‘butter-fat,’’ ‘‘Babcock test- 
ers,” and ‘“‘cow-testing associations,” 
and have not fully understood 
just what these things meant. 
It is the purpose of this talk to try 
to make some of these things clear, 
and next week we shall have another 
talk along the same line. 

To begin with, then, let us take 
one of the cows in your own barn— 
Rose, for example, the Jersey. You 
say that Rose does not give any more 
milk than old Spot, but she is a bet- 
ter butter cow, her milk is richer. 
Now if this is true—if Rose and Spot 
give each the same amount of milk, 
and Rose’s milk makes more butter, 
it is because it contains more butter- 
fat. Milk, you know, contains water, 
fat, casein, or curd, and a small 
quantity of mineral salts. When you 
churn milk it is to separate the fat 
from the other parts of the milk. 
You leave in the skimmed milk most 
of the curd (the white‘‘cheesy”’ part) 
and most of the water. A little of 
each will necessarily be left in the 
butter, but the less of the curd, the 
better, while good butter is sup- 
posed to contain about 15 per cent 
of water. 

“Butter-fat,” then, is the fat or oily 
part of the milk which is separated 
from it py churning to make butter, 
and the value of a cow is determined 
not only by the amount of milk she 
gives but also by the amount of but- 
ter-fat this milk contains. If you 
were selling the milk from Spot and 
Rose to a creamery, the milk would 
be tested and you would be paid, not 
for the number of gallons of milk— 
in fact creameries do not buy milk 
by the gallon at all, but by the 
pound—but you would not even be 
paid by the pound of milk, but by 
the pound of butter-fat. 

The creamery would “test” your 
milk to find out how much butter- 
fat it contained. Of course, you 
would likely mix the milk of the two 
cows and as Many more as you had 
when taking the milk to the cream- 
ery, and thus you would not find out 
how much butter-fat was in the milk 
of each cow, but only the average 
per cent of butter-fat in the milk 
given by all your cows. This would 
be all right for the creamery, but if 
you wished to know which cows were 
paying you best, as certainly every 
good farmer would wish to know, you 
would have to test the milk of each 
separately. This is what the cow- 
testing associations are organized for, 
and in some States in the North- 
west these cow-testing associations 
have enabled farmers to get twice as 
much profit from the same number 
of cows after testing and getting rid 
of the poor ones as they got before 
they made any test. 

But how can you tell, you ask, how 
much butter-fat there is in a gallon 
of milk? This is not so hard as you 
might think. It is done with the 
Babcock testing machine, invented by 
Prof. H. S. Babcock, of Wisconsin, 
and given by him to the farmers of 
America and the world. Along with 
the knowledge of how to tell how 
much butter-fat a cow is giving, it 
will be well for you to remember 
this splendid work of Professor Bab- 
cock’s. He might have made many 
thousands of dollars out of his in- 
vention, but he chose instead to give 
it freely to the farmers, and every 
man who uses it owes him a debt of 
gratitude. : 

In next week’s paper we shall 





have more about this subject. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general 
guarantee to such announcements, because 
every purchaser should see land for him- 
self before buying, but no man is permitted 
to offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references 
as to honesty and financial responsibility. 


The famous Piedmont 
section, north t 
Georgia. The land o 
opportunity. Specia 
inducements to fruit growers, dairymen, stockmen, and 
poultrymen. A great demand for diversified farming. 
Some product to sell every month, close fo market and 
best grices. Twenty odd tourist hotels in Habersham Co, 
(Both summer and winter resorts) only 78 miles from 
Atlanta, on main iine of Southern Railway to Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ten acre apple orchard produced 8500 bushels 
of apples, netting $3900 00. Equally as good for peaches, 
pecan, grapes, etc. The best of farming lands will pro- 
duce ito 2 bales of cotton, 60 to 100 bushels of corn per 
acre, besides large crops of smail grain and bay. Pure 
water, fine climate, no mosquitoes, splendid scenery, 
fine schools and churches, 1800 feet elevation. Prices 
range from $5.00 to $50.00 per acre Send for deseriptive 
Gsmophlet and price list CORNELIA REAL ESTATE & 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Cornelia, Georgia. 

















100 acres, Equipped, $1600. 
Established Grist Mill Included. 

This money-making farm, all ready for business, is 
thrown on the market just as it stands because the pres- 
ent owner is unable to care for it; he includes a cow, 
cora planter, all farming tools, 60acres of fields, 30 in 
branch-watered pasture, 10 acres wood, 225 fruit trees, 
gocd 7-room house, pure water. big barn, granary, 
water power grist mill with establishe trade; price for 
everything $1600, part cash. For full details and travel- 
ing di: ections to see this and many other profit-psying 
farms In N rth Carolina, fully equipped, see page 88, 
“Strout’s Farm Catalogue No. %,’’ copy fre. Station 
1358. E. A. Strout, 517 Lithia St., Greensboro, N.C. 


South Carolina Plantation 


1288 acres of the ‘*Round O’’ plantation, one of the 
best in Darlington Co.,S. C. 800 acres in cultivation, 
with good clay foundation, balance wood with some 
timber, good water. 100 acre pecan grove, youn ch 
orchard just coming into bearing. Out 
tenant houses in first class repair,majority of them new. 
85 acres under wire fence, one mile from school, church 
and depot and seven the county seat’ an 
‘oad, Eatimate of cropthis year by bo of 
5000 bu. corn, 200 tons pea vine hay. Address 


R. G. Donald, Route 2, Society Hill, S. C. 


Alabama Black Belt Farms 


Good, cheap and healthy. All crops; great for 
hogs, hay, and clover; some alfalfa. Several large 
tracks. Investigate. 

RE.Lambvert,- - - Darlington, Wilcox Co., Ala. 


220 ACRES 
Sligktly rolling land in St. Tammany Parish, Louisiana, 
for sale for 13,000; feet pine timber, considerable 
oak and other timber; eight-rvom house; arte ian wells, 
fine shade and pecan trees. For pe ticulars, address 
E. F. FUHRMANN, Goodbee P. O., La. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


THE; HOME-.SEEKERs 


ALABAMA \GE ORGIA 


RTUNITY 


THAT WAS | 
% 


ED 


It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce, 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand milcs of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opr ortunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, fcr aj} 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mili climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops, 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to proye 
these advantages, will mail a free bh rofusely 
illustrated with duotone engravings, pported by 
signed statements from the men who grew the crops 
and raised the live-stock ; and tell how we can help 
find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. 


, J. F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 


275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 


Two Hundred Acres of Land as 
Fine as the Sun Shines on 


Within 3 miles of Brookhaven. Rolling black 
sand land. All unimproved. Great bargain, 


$2,500. 
J.S. JOHNSON, Manager 
Brookhaven, % . Mississippi 


120-Acre Farm Fer Rent 


Just outside Raleigh, good 5-room dwell- 
ing, large, well arranged barn, 4 tenant 
houses. Good opening for first-class 
dairyman, good pasture for cows. Apply 


J. M. Broughtcn & Co., Raleigh N. ¢. 


Best Land ia the South 


For the Voney 




























Soil rich loam, gently rolling, well watered, 
above overflow, well improved; no stumps. Price 
less than expense of clearing stumps in other 
sections. Most legumes grow to perfection. 
Health and water good. Large tracts for inves- 
tors; small farms if you like. Near railroad. 


H. Guy Hathorn, Woodvi'le, Miss. 








FARM LANDS 


No. 16-544 Acres $20 Per Acre. 

This farm is near Hilliardston and about twelve 
miles from Rocky Mount. This is an excellent 
stock farm, there are 60 acres cleared, all timber 
sold, enough wood on the place for family use to 
last for years. Time of cutting out January, 1912. 
There are two tenant houses and barns and stables. 
This place is known as the Pecosin place, this Peco- 
sin said to contain 200 acres. Land is very rich, with 
intelligent management this could be made a splen- 
did farm. Good roads into the city of Rocky Mount 
and convenient to the County School or to the City 
Institutions, also convenient to church. 

No. 27-202 Acres $3,000. 

This farm is about 12 miles from the city of Rocky 
Mount and six miles from Nashville. In Griffin’s 
township. About 35 acres of cleared land, balance 
in cut over land, 40 acres in good pasture land, 


‘balance easily cleared and profitably cultivated. 


The soil is red clay sub-soil making this a good farm 
for cotton, corn, peanuts. Timber sold and cut off, 
wood goes with farm and will bring $2.50 per cord 
delivered to Rocky Mount or Nashville. Cash 
payment and easy terms on balance. 

No. 41-87 1-2 Acres $2,500. 

This farm consists of 87} acres, 2154 acres in woods 
and timber; two settlements 7 rooms. This place 
is on the Louisburg and Castalia road 2 miles west 
of Castalia. There are 60 acres cleared. This farm 
will yield cotton, tobacco, corn and peanuts. 

No. 47-179 1-2 Acres $4,500. 

This farm is about three miles north of Castalia, 
about 19 miles from Rocky Mount on Ringwood 
and Spring Hope road. There are 70 acres cleared, 
good clay sub-soil, timber sold. Soil very produc- 
tive, will raise one bale of cotton to the acre. Ample 
water for farm use, two tenant houses, two barns, 
home place of seven rooms with all the necessary 
outbuildings. Farm in good condition—about 1, 
cords of wood. Convenient to church and school. 
This farm has unusual resource 
No. 48-71 Acres $800. 


This farm situated 24 miles south of Spring Hope 
known as a part of the Rice farm; 20 acres cleared, 
sandy loam; timber sold. This farm is at presen 
a little run-down, thus the low figures, but with 
intelligent cultivation this would rank as one of the 
best in the county; 1,000 cords of wood on place 
sae would bring $2.50 per cord delivered at Rocky 

ount. 4 


No. 50-326 Acres $4,000. 
{1-3 Cash, Balance in 5 Years."! 
This farm, consisting of 326 acres of light gray, 


rich soil, 8 miles from Weldon, N. C., and 8 miles 


from Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; 100 acres cleared, 
150,000 feet of timber, mostly pine; 2,000 cords of 
good wood; four tenant houses. Convenient to 
church and schools. 
No. 51-1100 Acres $15,750. 

1-2 Cash, Balance in 3 Years. 


This farm, consisting of 1,100 acres, 300 acres 


cleared; all grades of soil from red to gray; timber 
sold to 10-inch, 5 years to cut; timber consisting of 
pine, poplar, gum, oak and hickory; 10,000 cords of 


wood on place; seven-room dwelling, large name house, and between three and four hun¢ 
pac 


and outhouses; eleven tenant houses; t 
houses for tobacco; nine barns; two strip houses. 


In Nash, Edgecombe 
and Halifax Counties 


FOR SALE 


No. 52-35 Acres $100 Per Acre. 

This farm consisting of 35 acres is about one-half 
mile from Rocky Mount and is near the new transfer 
yards; is good farming land and will be valuable 
property as building lots as it is convenient for those 
who work for the railroad on the yards or at the 
shops. 


No. 53-100 Acres $1,500. 

Farm in Nash County known as Matthews tract. 
This farm is situate three or four miles from Cas- 
talia. This property has not been kept up to a high 
state of cultivation, but with intelligent work and 
close attention the place can be made a good farm. 
No. 56-247 Acres $3,000. 

This property is situate in Nash County, 12 or 
14 miles from Nashville, the county seat. On ac- 
count did not keep up the property both the houses 
and lands are run down, but with some intelligent 
labor both land and houses can be put in good 
— This property is reasonable at price asked 

or it. 
No 65-108 1-3 Acres $30 Per Acre. 

This farm contains 108 1-3 acres. Price $30 per 
acre. Situated in Nash County, near Hunters Hill. 
Four-room house now being erected, fertile land 
with clay subsoil, good neighbors, church and 
schools near. One thousand or more cords of woo 
with some gum, oak and pine timber. A good pas 
ture with good stream of water adjacent. Allof this 
land is in woods except 3 or 4 acres. 


No. 60-90 Acres $1,800. 


y. Farm containing 94 acres, about 20 acres cleared 
: land, balance in woods; has three-room house an' 


* barn; place known as the Dixon or Old Wilson : 


place; adjoining lands of David Everett, Mrs. 
: Viverett and others. About six miles from Rocky 

Mount in Nash County. 
, No. 74-45 Acres $2,000. 

) Farm of 45 acres, 20 acres cleared, 25 acres in woods, 
+ with some saw timber, within 400 yards of the mala 


¢ Street leading into Castalia. 


No. 72-62 1-2 Acres $4,500. : 

t Farm containing 62% acres; good clay sub-soil; 
seven-room dwelling, ample wood for use of place. 

‘arm known as the Vick Place, near Westrys, — 

County. Plenty of fruit and good water. Abou 
5% miles from Rocky Mount. 

|_No. 73-200 Acres $5,000. 

= #arm known as J. B. Whitley place, five us 

® trom Rocky Mount on south side of Nashville R. R. 
Five-room house, one tobacco barn, one oa 
(corn crib), one pack house, four stables, one tenan 
house of two rooms with one horse and one = 
About 70 acres cleared, balance in wood; La 
timber for use of farm and about one thousaa 
cords of wood estimated on place. 


‘No. 75-155 Acres $3,875. 


{ Thisfarm contains 155 acres of land, situate 0 


¥ rural route No. 1 in Nash County, 5% miles 
Rocky Mount, and adjoining the lands of Da te 
Everette and others. This property is in a fair oo 
of cultivation, has 35 acres cleared land, @ four-room 


ildi £ rood pac 
house, several outbuildings, & od fruit 


trees, mostly apple. This farm is leased for 3 years 
i from January 1, 1912. 


tenant 


Send for our complete list of bargains in farm lands. Tellus just what yeu want. 
We have it. If you want to sell or trade 


L. F. Tillery & Som restest Growing tow iax.c. Real Estale | 


your place we can make the deal for you. 
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Saturday, November 4, 1911.] 


GOLD DUST 


cleans like magic 


a 











Gold Dust is more than 
soap-—does more than 
soap. Soap merely 
cleans; Gold Dust gets 
under the surface, kills 
every germ, washes out 
every impurity and ster- 
ilizes everything it 
touches. 

It is a sanitary cleanser 
which cleans quicker and 
better than anything else, and 
saves the housewife the toil 
of rubbing and scrubbing. 

Gold Dust does all the hard 


part of the work—you merely 
assist it. 





Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy. 








**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work®® 














Sent On A 
Year’s Trial 
Sold Under Bond To Please 


Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker ets & 
srument and you will know whether it w: — 
sooo SSE Sa and is all thoael ex 
; x : Ps 










aim 
Cornish ptanes 


that, if not exact 
ly as represented 


trument will be 
ap taken back at any 
— be beh nage ha 

unding a! 
chase money,together with freight charges both ways 
Sold At Factory Prices 
By the Cornish *Year’s Approval 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
Downed quality and superior tene. 
Perfection of material and work- 
Manship guaranteed for25 years. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
tully our very Mberal terms of 
Selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of piands and ore 

8s You should have this 
eautifully illustrated book, 
whether you bug or not. 


Cornish Zo, wernes- 











entitled ‘Soil Salvation.’ 
After studying it, you will 
know how to make useless 


IRRIGATING. This book is 
Sa FREE to interested land 
3 Owners who write for it—it 
fully explains the use of 


The Bostrom Improved 


$15 FARM LEVEL 


With Telescope 
put perfectly SIMPLE, ACCURATE and 
ES RABLE outfit which includes Level, TEL- 

COPE with magnifying lenses enabling 
you to read target a quarter of a mileor more 
away—also Tripod, Graduated Rod, Target, 

lumb Bob and full instructions.” Is used 
gna indorsed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
or all sorts of farm leveling. 

If not sold in your town, will ship direct on, 
aint of price, $15—or will ship a 
wo: D., subject to examination, a= 
AFT RE at not satisfied Nie 

ER ee 
TRIAL. UAL FIELD 









Bostrom-Brady Mig. Co. 
158 Madison Ave. Atlanta, &. 
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SAVANNAH COTTON. 
Report furnished by W.T. Williams editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending Oct. 23, 1911 


spot Cotton— Good ordinary -_...... coum 76-8 
Low middling ..— ca.00.. sexu. 834 
Middling 8 7-8 





Good middling ..-----.enene== 914 sf 
sottonseed car lots)—perton —.-.——.$17.50 
OCottunse?d meal—per to 1 $26 
Tota! sales, bales 25,360 
The market has averaged steady. 
Offerings are not so heavy, as the 
pressure to sell has not been so great. 








NEW YORK MARKETS. 
New York, Oct. 31. 

Potatoes, $2.75@3 per bbl.; in 
bulk, $2.25@2.50 per 180 pounds. 
Sweets, $1.75@2 for Southern, per 
bbl. Onions, red, $1.50@1.75 per 
bag of 100 Ibs.; yellow, $1.60@1.80; 
white, $2.75@3. Cabbage, white, 
$9@12 per ton for white, and $18 
@20 for red. Lima beans per bas- 
ket, $1.50@2; Wax, 50@75c. per 
basket. Beets, $1@1.25 per bbl. 
Carrots, 75c.@$1 per bbl. Cucum- 
bers from Florida, per basket, $2.50 
@3. Chickory, 35@40c. per basket; 
escarol the same. Celery, 10@40c. 
per bunch. Cauliflower, $1@2 per 
bbl. Eggplants, $1.50@2 per bbl. 
Horseradish, $3@5 per 100 Ibs. Let- 
tuce, 60@90c. per basket. Mush- 
rooms, 25@40c. per th. Okra, $1.50 
@2 per carrier. Peas, $2@3.50 per 
%-bush. basket of N. C. Peppers, per 
bbl., 75c.@ $1.25. Pumpkins, per 
bbl., 50@60c. Parsley, 40@50c. per 
basket. Radishes, 50@75c. per 100 
bunches. Romaine, 25@60c. per 
basket. Spinach, 65c. @ $1.00 per 
bbl. Squash, 50@70c. per bbl. Tur- 
nips, rutabags, per bbl., 60@80c. 
white, $1@1.25. Tomatoes, 25c.@ 
$1 per box. Watercress, $1 per 100 
bunches, 

Apples, $2.50@4 per bbl. Pears, 
$3.50@5 per bbl. Quinces, $4@6 
per bbl. Grapes, $30@35 per ton 
for Concords. Others, $40@60 per 
ton. Cranberries, $5.50@7.50 per 
bbl. Citron, 40@50c. per bbl. 

Butter, 21 @22c. for factory, up to 
33c. for creamery specials. 

Eggs, 25@28c. for average sorts 


with a raise up to 50c. for fancy 
white. 
Wheat, 99%c. Oats, 52%c. 
Mess’ pork, $17@17.25. Mess 


beef, $12.50. 





I want to say to you that your ar- 
ticle on humbug advertisers was 
worth a year’s subscription, as I have 
noticed all fakes take to the religious 
and agricultural papers to exploit 
their humbugs. It is refreshing that 
a few papers refuse them.—Geo. D. 
Green, Wilson, N. C. 










































































Grinds digh-Grade Flours and 
the Best Stock Feed 


Produces cornmeal! that is seldom equalled 
and never excelled; and highest grade rye, gra- 
ham and wholewheat flour. Also best for grind- 
ing chop feed, producing a smooth, nutritious 
meal, Doesn't tear or burn the grain. A pay- 
ing investment for private or public grinding. 


Our mills have been sold in the South for 
Over forty years. Repairs almost unheard of, 
and practically no damage from wear. intense- 
ly simple and easily cared for. No break downs 
Genuine imported French Buhr millstones,not 
soft native stones, notiron grinders. Requires 
little power. Low firstcost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial £0 you n0tineit 


joesn't convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills"’ 


Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 
Nordyke & Marmon Go. (Est. 1851) 


orris Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
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Land Lime 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar 
materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience and 
ecomony in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. . Write 
for prices delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Now is the time to 
apply it. 
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ol TDA, 
AGRIL TUR: 
jit! pavene leauge 
wl : cu 
$5.50 Per Ton 
# ‘This is the purest lime there is. It’s 
We make it right here on the cove. 
We do not have to haul shells 
$5.50 per ton, f. o. b. eo oe 
Potter’s Agricultural Lime is Qi 
lands to yield. It corrects the acid- 
ity in_soils, dissolves vegetation. 
phorsc Acid in your soil. that have 
F turned into worthless forms. 


| ) 
itl m | Hy 
t | iM 
I, | | 
TT \ 
made from oyster shells, | 
That’s why we can sell it to you for 
N just what is needed to compel sour 
7 It redeems the Potash and Phos- 
Write us now for our booklet 
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LITTLE NECK CLAM j 


COMPANY, f 
 § HAMPSTEAD, 
N. C. 
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Big Bargainsin 
QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS 


The standard of quality for 44 years. 23styles, 
from hand to 20 horsepower. 


Freight Paid, Sent on Free Trial. 


Grind Corn and Cob, Feed, We 
Tavie Meal, Shuck and Kaffir 
Corn and all kinds of smal! grain, 
separately or mixed. If the mill 
is not entirely satisfactory after 
trial, return it at our expense. @ 
We also handle Engines, Cutters, 
Shellers. Send for Free Catalog. 
A.W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Dept. M-838th& — Fizbert St. , Phila, xs 
Pa. Dept. 1.-8701-09S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 





SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for use in any locality, but espeoc- 
. ially valuable in the South- 
ern States. Successfully 
grinds Indian corn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn in the 
brush. Unequaled for 
grinding cob corn, with or 
without shuck; will 


— mixed with corn. 


a Unlike Any Other Mill 
Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. Pulley is 
outside of frame permitting use of endless belts. 
This No. 103 isa general purpose mill and we stand 
back of every claim we make for it. Write for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 414 Springfleid, Ohio 








ARE YOU EDUCATED 
TO THE USE OF 


Ground Phosphate Rock 


as a source of Phosphoric Acid? If 
sO you have reached the stage of 
discrimination and should know 
before you buy that you are buying 
the kind that gives best results. 


We grind our Phosphate to fine- 
ness that 95% will pass through a 
100-mesh screen, and the grade is 
Absolutely Uniform. You can get this 
kind only from 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Ground Rock Department, 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE, 











p———=It is nor——____—, 
Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the results that have 
created the demand among the 
intelligent farmers of the South. 


We are Better Prepared 
Than Ever Before 
to supply you with the goods that 
will increase your crop yields 25 to 
50 per cent and permanently im- 
prove your land. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 














The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. - 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., : :: Strasburg, Va. 





‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 

and the most economical to use. 


WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
Waverly Millis, S. C. 











“The result from’using 
NITRAGIN 
on the pea crop has created quite a sensation 
in this community.’”’ This is the report from 
one of our customers. Use NITRAGIN, $2.00 
per acre, on your winter crop of legumes. Write 
for details. 


Germaa-American Nitragia Co., 
Box 363, Savannah, Ga 
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Where to Get Pure-Bred Poultry. | 


Choice Poultry Yards 


NOW isthe timeto buv cocke-els and pullets 
hatched from orr PRIZE WINNERS S C, 
Brown and S.C White Leghorns, S.C Black Minor- 
cas, Rose and S. C Rhode Island Peds. White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons Silver Spangled Hamburgs 
and #lack breasted Red Game Bantams. Chvice 
b eeders $1.50 to 93.0u. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or morey re’ inet Catalovu> free 

J.P SWIFT&SON, Waynesville,N. C. 


Indian Runner Ducks 


Harehbarger strain—beauties, fawn and white. 
of white ecg str°in, $1.50 each, 

Aw booking egg for ha ching from the fol 
lewing: I R ducks,S C W. Leghorns, S C 
Reds, S C White and Buf Orpirgtons. Al: 
pure bred. and as good strains as any in the 
cointry. Eggs reasonable in price and satis- 

‘ion guaran ee. 
wes MRS B B. ROBINSON, Franktown. Va. 











Bargain Sate ot Fine Poultry 


Also one registered Tamworth sow 7 months 
old $30. Bronze Turkeys $3.00. Tonlouse Geese 
$2.50. White African Guineas $1.50. S. C. Brown 
Leghorns (Belmont strain) $1.25. Kellerstrass 
strain White Orpington cockerels $2.00. S.C. 
Rhode Island Red cockerels and a few pullets $2, 
these are red to the skin, good surface color also. 
Indian Runner Ducks $5.00 trio, single drake 75c. 
These are the ducks that lay a lot of large white 
— MRS. F. A. SULLIVAN, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


PURE BRED STOCK 


hite Wyandotte and Whit: Leghorn pullets 
mat bere, also co *kerels of either breed. Berk- 
shire pigs, young boars and gilts. Holstein bull 
and Holstein bull calves. Being bred inthe 
South, our stock is acclimated and re run no 
risk. All stock guaranteed. Special low prices 
for a short time. Write today for full particu- 

rs. 

= R. E. CRADDOCK, IGLOE FARM, 
Lwnehbuarg. Virginia. Route 1. 


EGGS $1.50 PER SITTING OF 13 


. C. Mfg) “—< pow Leghorts 
ottes. B. ocks oudans 
Light Brahmas © I Games. and S. C. Rhode 
Islend Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send fry tnidear = It’s tree 


NEVIS POT TRY V4ARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED.., Props., 
R.F D 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C 


PRIZE-WINNERS 

Black Langshans. White Indians. Houdans 
Bantams. Bronze and White Holland turkeys 
Toulouse geese. Pekin. Indian Runner and 
Musco’ ducks. White African guineas .and 
fancy pigeons. Pinay at wr, = —" 

e ‘or sale Cireular 

— oer herr Rt & Cherintte N C 














White Wyan- 
Black Minorcas 








WHITE WYANDOTTES EXCLUSIVFLY 


A few EXTRA GOOD early hatched Cockerels, 
$2.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. : 
L. E. WHITSITT, Sg oe Austin, Ind. 
Near Louisville, Ky. 





if You Want Either: prize winners for 

the winter shows or reliable breeding stock in 

Buff, Black and White Orpingtons 
Send to 


Millett’s Orpington Farm. Johnson City, Tenn. 


Exhibitor R C. Rhode Island Red Cockere!s 
$2 to $10. Satisfaction or money refunded. 


Won5 ribbons recent State Fair, Ral igh; 24 ribbons 
last two Charlotte shows. Great laying strain. ‘‘How 
1 Feed,” and Mating List free. 

Mrs J C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


S.C. Reds and Buckeyes 


$1.00 and $2.00 each. Buckeyes from thirty-two- 
dollar foundation stock; S C.’s from prize winners. 


Mrs. S. F. Long, Cr apel Hill, N. C. 


150 Choice Breeders 
, ff Rocks, Anconas, White Leghorns 
1508. C. Reds, Buff Rocks, At vhit ghe ome, 


lack Minorcis and 
soem stock for sale. Good breeding cockerels $1.50 


and up; pullets $1.25 to $8.00. If you need breeding stock 
our wa tsto 
_— HE HAHN POULTRY YARDS, Hickory, N. C. 


“Ringlet’’ Barred Rocks 


Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
Both young and old. 
Amelia, Va. 


STACVS’ STOCK FARM, - - - 
Prize Winning White Leghorns 


75 pullets and 25 yearling hens $1.00 each. Prize- 
winning stock. Farm raised. Choice birds. King 
Cotton strain. T W Secrest. R.1, Van Wyck, S.C. 























Choice Young Breeding Stock For Sale 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks, andS. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozen, and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. Geer, - - - Nashville, Tenn. 


CHEW 


ROCK and RYE 


The Finest Flue-Cured 
Tobacco that’s grown 
in the famous Pied- 
mont section of North 
Carolina 


**It Makes You Happy”’ 


Sold Everywhere. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROS., inc. 
Wiuston-Salem, N. C. 

Not in the Trust 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
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POULTRY AT THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA STATE FAIR. 





Fine Exhibits of North Carolina 
Fowls at Raleigh—Some Prize- 
Winners. 


The poultry exhibit at the State 
Fair was housed this year in a sep- 
arate building put up specially for 
this department. This building is a 
great improvement over the old 
quarters given the poultry. The light 
is good all over the building, there 
being an almost continuous line of 
glass around the building and four 
large skylights in the roof. The win- 
dows are arraigned to open in at the 
top which made it possible to have 
good ventilation which was impossi- 
ble in the old quarters. 

The only drawback was that it 
was found necessary to use the coops 
from the old building as there was 
not time to get new coops in for this 
year. New Empire coops have been 
promised for next year. This will 
make a building and equipment sec- 
ond to none in the South. . 

Competition in this department 
was limited this year to Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. There were 88 exhibitors, 
the largest number in the history of 
the Fair and 80 of these were from 
North Carolina. This large number 
of exhibitors shows the increasing 
interest that is being taken in poul- 
try-raising throughout the State. 

In Plymouth Rocks the Barred and 
Buff varieties made the best classes. 
The Barred have for some reason 
been rather small classes at most of 
the shows and fairs. This year’s ex- 
hibit was a marked improvement 
both in number and quality. First 
cock exhibited by A. J. Cheek, Hen- 
derson, was last year’s first cockerel, 
a fine bird but not ready to show. 
First, second and third hens, exhib- 
ited by B. M. Hickson, Lynchburg. 
Va., were an unusually fine lot and 
well shown. First and second cock- 
erels, owned by L. T. Read, Rich- 
mond, Va., were both good birds. 

In Buffs, the bulk of the winning 
was done by J. G. Ashe, Raleigh, who 
showed a very fine string of this va- 
riety. H. G. Hervy, Raleigh, exhib- 
ited a pen of ten pullets which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention for 
their unusual uniformity and quality. 

The whites were a rather small 
class of only average quality. 

The largest classes in Wyandottes 
were the Columbian and Partridge, 
some good birds being shown in both 
classes. Mrs. C. D. McDonald, West 
Durham, was the largest exhibitor in 
Columbians and Sandy Run Poultry 
Farm, Ellenboro, in Partridge. 

Rhode Island Reds were as usual 
a large and good class. This year 
the Rose Combs were in greater num- 
bers than the Single Comb variety. 
The competition was close in both 
varieties and the ribbons were well 
distributed. 


In Leghorns both S. C. White and 
Brown were good classes. First S. C. 
White cockerel, exhibited by J. J. 
Jenkins, Greenville, won the special 
for best bird in the show. 

In Orpingtons, both Buff and White 
were unusually strong classes, the 
white being the largest class in the 
show. In Buff the best in the class 
was undoubtedly first hen exhibited 
by C. D. Torney, Morganton. This, I 
think, is the best Buff Orpington I 
have seen exhibited in the State. 

The White Orpingtons furnished 
the surprise of the whole exhibit, 
there being 56 pullets in competition. 
Needless to say this class took con- 
siderable of the judges’ time. 

In ducks the India Runner were 
the largest class. Flynn Elliott, 
Charlotte being the largest exhibitor 


of Fawn White. J. C. Patton, Char- 
lotts, exhibited a very fine pen of 
whites. 

Bantams were a good exhibit both 
in variety and numbers, the principal 
exhibitors being Flynn Elliott, J. C. 
H. Wilson, Waynesville, and D. C. 
Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 

While not the largest exhibit that 
we have had, I believe it is the best, 
and certainly the best from North 
Carolina, there being more exhibits 
from this State and a general im- 
provement in most cases. 

J. S. JEFFREY. 





THREE DIVISIONS IN POULTRY 
RAISING. 


In Ordering Breeding Stock, Be 
Sure to Tell the Advertiser for 
Which Class You Are Planning— 
Requirements of Each Type. 


In last week’s Progressive Farmer 
we promised to discuss in this issue 
the three classes of poultry raising— 
the utility class, standard bred util- 
ity and fancier. Let us consider 
first the utility. 


Utility Class. 

Many flocks contain much too 
many fowls. Let us take as a basis 
one dozen hens and one male. Al- 
most any town lot is large enough 
to accommodate this many, and many 
farms are not too large. 

Good winter layers, of a breed 
that makes good mothers, become 
broody in January or early in Feb- 
ruary. In addition to the high-priced 
eggs we are eating and selling during 
the winter months, we can allow 
half our dozen hens to hatch by the 
middle or last of February. The six 
should raise, with proper care, sixty 
to seventy-five ready to market by 
last of April, when prices are up 30 
to 40 cents per pound. You can fig- 
ure what this would bring, the chicks 
weighing from one to two pounds 
each. 

Then the other half dozen hens 
may be set during March and April 
to raise for home use and next year’s 
layers, never having the yards crowd- 
ed with such a large flock at once. 
Then, again in late summer, or early 
fall, a small flock can be raised, nice 
for winter use, and a good rest for 
the hens, which are selected as the 
best few of the dozen to keep over 
for another season. All other hens 
should be disposed of when they be- 
gin to moult. 

The choicest pullets saved to re- 
plenish the flock for next season, will 
soon begin to lay, {msuring eggs at 
all seasons of the year. Hight pul- 
lets, and four yearling hens make an 
ideal flock of twelve. 

Try this number and see what can 
be accomplished with a very small 
outlay, if attention be given to every 
detail for the health and comfort of 
the fowls. Eggs and fryers all the 
year. How delicious! 


Secend, Standard-bred Utility. 


Besides raising simply utility 
fowls for home and market, let us 
have a choice lot ef our chosen va- 
Tiety, and to the amount secured 
by the winter eggs, and then the 
early fryers, comes the advantage of 
selling eggs for hatching to others, 
who wish pure-bred utility fowls 
This season follows in the wake of 
the other two (winter eggs and fry- 
ers), and there is always market for 
eggs for hatching from first of Feb- 
ruary, through June, often into July, 
or even later. With steady sales dur- 
ing these months for eggs from even 
a dozen hens, at the prices of $1 to $2 
per 15, a neat little sum may be real- 
ized, but to make this more profitable 
we would add another dozen. 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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And Make 
$25 aWeek 


Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Tra 
is pjerced with av" 
Ask your Dealer. 


Insist on the V” 





















SHOT 
GUNS 

DOUBLE-BARREL and REPEATING; with 
barrels and lug FORGED from ONE SOLID 
PIECE OF STEEL. 


Mo. 235; double, hammer... . 
Mo. 335: double, mammerless 2... 2... 
Wo. 520; repeating ... 2.2... ~ 21.60 


FREE CATALOG. 

GUNS. sfoRtixs 
y GOODS, ETC. 

$425 IN VALUABLE PRIZES. 


You may be the lucky one. Shot guns 
at $3.75; rifles at $1.40; revolvers at $2.10. 
Can’t beat our prices. WRITE TO-DAY 
fer catalog and prize list. 


BOURNE & BOND 
316 West Market Stract LOUISVILLE, KY. 























Let us send you this fine Trappers’ Guide. All it will 
cost you is time you take to write. Information in itis 


WORTH MANY $$ TO YOU. 
With it wesend absolutely free big illustrated 8-page 
catalog, market report and price list of furs. Guide 
tells how to catch, care for and tan furs; tells why and 
how we pay from 10 to 30 per cent more for furs than 


other dealers. Send NOW and get more for your furs. 
CORRY HIDE & FUR CO., 318 {ain St., Corry, Pa. 


TRAPPERS % 


And pay highest prices for Coom 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Mus 
and all other Furs, Hides a 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America 
Send for Free Price List and Shi 
ping Tags. No commission chi 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
311 WW. Main St, St. Louls, Mee 


























Get More Money For Your Furs 


Don’t ship anyone furs till you get 
Our Free Bullevin quoting cash a. 
Swe actually pay for Coon, 

Opossum and other furs. Wechares 
” nocommissions. Write today Zor 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 

National Fur & Wool Co 

358 Main Street, St. Louis. 


A 


FARM FOR PROFIT £,%0its: 


‘Nation’s garden spot.” Leads other localities for vous 
and staple farming on small capital, Foo 

seekers and investors write CAROLINA TRUCKING DE- 
VELOPYVENT CO... tt2 Sonthern Ride Wilmington, F- 


Our advertisers are guaranteed? 
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and get the service that you pay 
for. Deming outfits wear well, 
work easily, and pay big 
=P dividends in better fruit. 
They last for years with 
few repairs, or none. 
Commence spraying now— 
plant new orchards, but take 
care of the old one,too. Con- 
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A OITY FRUIT GROWER. 


A Village Lot Can Yield a Lot of 
Fruit. 


Messrs. Editors: I live in a city of 
about 6,000 inhabitants, and have 
a little over a half-acre lot. Not 
much of a place, you will say, from 
which to give expert advice on fruit 
culture. And, indeed, I have no spe- 
cial advice to give, but our experi- 
ence has been so pleasant and prof- 
itable, that it is a pleasure to talk. 

We bought and built about ten 
years ago, and early deciding on try- 


BS sult your dealer,or write us. 
! THE DEMING COMPANY 
270 Success Bldg., Salem, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Pumps forAul 
Uses, Agencies Everywhere 


ing for fruit, we put out what we 
could accomodate of peaches, apples, 
pears, figs, pecans, Japanese walnuts 
and plums, besides grapes and small 
fruits. Quite a list, one might think, 
for a city lot, but we seem to find 
room each year for something else; 
have now over fifty trees and vines 
in bearing, besides a vegetable gar- 
den. Don’t think, though, that I was 
cut out for a very successful gar- 
dener, but, oh, those trees! A source 
of never-ending interest as the 
changing seasons roll. That is, if 
the scale doesn’t get them. We lost 
a good many that way until I in- 
vested in a spray-pump, but I don’t 
mind Mr. Scale now. 

It is grape time with us at this 
writing. Have sold a good many 
bushels to the neighbors, put up all 
we could buy sugar for, and all the 
time those four small boys of ours 
are coming in for theirs. There is 
always something to be learned in 
the uses of your fruits. Those old 
hard Keiffer pears, that hang late 
on the trees and turn yellow as gold 
—we had a poor opinion of them at 
one time, but now we wrap them in 
paper and pack away in boxes. They 
keep well, if not bruised, and in a 
few weeks are simply fine. 

It is a part of my recreation, now, 
to sit on my porch, shaded by pecans 
and Japan walnuts, and view the 
foliage and clusters of nuts. The 
walnuts, not so nice as the pecans, 


s To Make Your 
Tiace Worth More 


We grow a very large collection of the things that 
will thrive famously throughout the South. Our con- 
sant purpose is to produce ornamentals that . ‘ill thrive 
throughout the section of country which wes: rve. Our 

Evergre ns, Shrubs, Vine, Roses 
tested ai proved worth—will add to the 
r tly increase the value of the 
are well-grown, fively de- 
a, and will mature sapidly. 
Beautiful 1912 Catalog 
‘ells of shade trees, ever- 
ia greens, plants, shrubs, 
vines, roses, citrus and 
deciduous fruits, nuts, 
etc. Write sow for free 
copy if you intend to 

seme plant this year. 
7 Glen Saint Mary 

,! Nurseries Company 

Rose Avenue 
len Saint Mary, Florida 








lreturn from Fig custure, Properly 
nese Persiinmons pay nearly as well 
n land too poor for other fruits. 
at 


citrus fruit groves, even a good way north. 3 
Inforeign Countries Figsand Persimmons areas # 
common as Oranwes and apples in America. The #aa™ 
nillons of fureizners who come here demand Ae 
4 them, and are fast teaching 
Americans to eat them, 
Our trees receive scientific 
SA training and feeding 
from the start,andare & 
FREE from enemies. 
Our new catalog free, 


Summit Nurseries §: 








Dept. 
Monticello, tiorida 








Pach and Apple Trees 


1 | ly Press Best Farm Press Made. Satis 


but prolific bearers, are beginning to 
fall, and the children are gathering 
their stores. I said to one of them 
the other day (age seven): ‘“Let’s 
move over there in that big house 
on the car line.” He cast his eyes 
around at some of his assets. ‘‘Could 
we move the pecan trees?” I said, 
no, we would have to leave those. 
“Believe I want to live here,’ he 
said. I appreciated the compliment. 


2 Cents and Up 
Vilions for sale to PLANTERS at WHOLE- 
Eprices. No agents. WE save you 50% of 
‘tof your trees. Splended stock. Write 
FREE catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
ent E, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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So, here we will abide, and I some- 
times think that no small part of our 


Make Up Your Mind to Grow 
Enough Asparagus This Year 


Enough, so that you can really have plenty of the tender, 
succulent, delicious tips to supply your table all spring, in- 
stead of just a little stingy ‘‘taste’” for each member of the 
family; so you can have it every ume you want it, and not 
just once or twice a week. j 

Get first-class roots, plant a good-sized row of them 
wherever you have room, and revel in one of the most lux- 
urious and wholesome, yet inexpensive and easily grown, 
of vegetables. As a market crop, Asparagus is wonderfully 
profitable, too. 


Order the Roots From Us— 
Then They'll be RIGHT 


We will supply you with as fine Asparagus roots as you 
can find in the South—big, fine, well-developed specimens 
that will make a lusty growth right from the time you plant 
them out and that will be ready to begin cutting from, the 
second year. Once established, a bed of Asparagus will live 
about as long as you will—and it requires little attention ex- 
cept ordinary cultivating and fertilizing. Locate it where- 
ever you have room—in the garden or berry patch, in the 
young orchard rows, or out in the open field. 


*““TREES THAT PRODUCE RESULTS” 


Is our motto, and it applies to everything that we grow 
here—vegetable roots, small fruits and berries, fruit trees 
and plants, shade trees and evergreens, shrubs, vines and 
roses. Our handsome new book tells the story—interesting 
illustrations and descriptions with directions for planting, 
etc. Free if you expect to order this year. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 




















contentment is due to our vines and 
trees. H. G. MAXWELL. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





HOW AN ORCHARD PAYS. 


$10 Worth of Returns for Every $1 
Spent. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been a 
farmer and a Progressive Farmer 
reader for 8 years, and attribute my 
success as a farmer mostly to the 
advice of your paper. I moved to 
my present place in the spring of 
1909, and there was not a bit of fruit 
of any description on it. Being used 
to fruit all my life, it did not take 
me long to fully decide to have some, 
and as I lived close to a first-class 
nursery, that @all I drove over and 
had a bill packed as near to my no- 
tion in size and shape as could be, 
and bought a variety of apples, 
peaches, pears, pecans, Japanese wal- 
nuts, grape-vines, and strawberries. 

I planted my apples 30 by 380 feet, 
and put a peach between each apple 
one way, leaving my trees 15 by 30 
feet; pears, 20 by 20 feet; pecans 
and walnuts, 30 by 30 feet. 

Have fertilized with goods high in 
acid and potash, stable manure and 
cowpeas. Have sprayed, pruned and 
cultivated as near as I could to the 
writings of your paper, and the other 
literature I received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other 
places. Now I have as nice youn: 
orchard as I ever say, and would no. 
take ten dollars to one spent for 
same in trees, labor, fertilizer, and 
sO On. WM. D. FULLER. 





THREE DIVISIONS IN POULTRY 
RAISING. 


(Continued from page 16.) 

Soon after the hatching season is 
over the surplus pullets and cockerels 
and part of the old stock are ready 
to market, and can readily be sold at 
$1.00 to $2.00 each. 

Thus, the season has passed around 
to fall again with a steady income 
every season, and no large flock to 
feed, and no crowded chicks. 


Third, ‘“‘The Fancier.” 


The climax in poultry raising Is 
reached when we have joined the 
ranks of the ‘‘fanciers,’’ combining 
the first and second also with this 
if we wish, but a real fancier, who 
properly advertises his goods, seldom 
has any product from his poultry 
yards for table use, as all he can 
raise are in demand by the public 
for breeding purposes. 

Right here I should like to call 
especial attention to beginners, and 
those who contemplate in the future, 
going into poultry raising. From 
eggs, the very choicest matings of 
exhibition fowls we are Hable to 
have hatched some “‘utility,’’ some 
“choice,’’ and a few exhibition birds 
quite well up to the standard of per- 
fection. It is on account of this num- 
ber being so limited (and it is true 
of all varieties) that make a speci- 
men of nearly “standard require- 
ments’’ such a valuable fowl. So don’t 
expect a dozen perfect specimens 
from a dozen chicks, but be proud of 
a few high-scoring ones. They are 
cheap at the prices any fancier asks 
for eggs. The standard is high 
and hard to reach in every particu- 
lar, thus making it all the more im- 
portant to have the best stock we 
can obtain as foundation for raising 
fancy or exhibition stock. While on 
the other hand, if simply “utility” 
or “choice standard utility’’ be the 
poultryman’s object, the fowls not so 
well marked answer his purpose 
quite as well; but when raising for 
exhibition purposes, the very best is 





Bus» asphalt-diggers in Trinidad Lake 


® Natural asphalt is the 
life of 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And natural oils are the 
life of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. They do not 
evaporate when exposed 
to sun and air like the oils 
of coal-tar and other resid- 
ual pitch roofings. This 
is why Genasco does not 
crack and leak and go to 
pieces. It stays Jasting/y 
waterproof. 

Mineral or smooth sur- 


face. Fully guaranteed. 


The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
seams of roofing without dauby cement, 
and prevents nail-leaks. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. 

€322°@\ The Barber Asphalt 

~~) Paving Company 


Oe ee 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
, Manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





ve 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
— Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
==S5 Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 














43 years’ successful operation. 
Used in near! e 


and rock drilling and min 
eral prospecting. Complete 

mm catalogue No. 120 showing ov: 
@ styles of machines free. 


my THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works: 
Aurora, Ill. 
_First National Bank Bu 











always the cheapest. Thus, when 
your inquiry for ‘“‘prices on...fowls”’ 
comes back “from $2.00 to $15.00,” 
or even much more, you are at sea, 
and think you can’t pay the highest 
price if you want utility stock, and 
the others are “no good,” while you 
are mistaken. 

The “fancier” thus has all grades 
of poultry to offer, and is in position 
to fill orders according to the object 
for whch they are intended to be 
used. Those who have not studied 
the requirements of the different 
breeds, would be as apt to select a 
$2.00 as a $10.00 bird, if -siven 
choice from a mixed lot, for it takes 
study and careful observation to se- 
lect the very best from a lot of good 
fowls. 

So to the beginner in the fancy, I 
would say, Select your breed; decide 
how much you will invest in a pen 
of fowls, or a few sittings of eggs 
next spring, and tell the fancier your 
object, send him your check, and 
trust to his honesty to give you your 
meney’s worth. He could not afford 
to defraud you, even if he were s0 
tempted, for pleased customers are 
best advertisements. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 

Landis, N. C. 
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ZS 
SAVE MONEY 


Earn More With an “OTTO” 
Portable Power Plant. 


You need not bring the work to the 
engine—you take it to the work, 
whether ou your own or others’ 
farms. Will save its cost on your 
own work and make you money 
doing work for your neighbors. 


PORTABLE 
GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


are simple and strong; do not get 
out of order; they finish the job. 
Are built in four sizes. 4-6-10-15 horse 

ower--cooled by hopper jacket. 

e also make 10, 15, and 20 horse 
power portavle outfits fan-cooled; 
all have steel wheels; choic2 of stee 
or wood trucks. Every ergine is 
thoroughly tested before shipping. 
Tell us your needs to-day, and we 
will send you our illustrated Bulletin 
No. 31 FREE, certainly. 


THE 0770 GAS ENGINE WORKS 


3311 Walaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1876 

















“New Idea - 


Manure Spreader 
Never Closs 


Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by having a spreader that 
clogs. You don’thave to. Get one 
that spreads wider, evener, car- 
ries a bigger load and hasascore of 
other saveninate—tee New Idea. 


Send for Book and Special Circulars 
telling all about the 24 points of superior- 


ity, and an account of the great spreader 
contest on the Hartman farm, where 
the New Idea put other spreaders on the 
scrap heap. Don’t think of buying until 
you know about the spreader that is 
always ready to give atest of its merits. 




















24 Points 









Write today 
and get the facts. 


New Idea Spreader Co. 
116Sycamore St. Coldwater, Ohie 


ae an IR om - eae 


Our big free Illustrated Catal 
is filled with genuine Buggy an 
arness Bargains. We save you $20 
to $40 on high-grade, guaranteed 


Golden Eagle Buggies 


Because we sell direct from factory at lowest 















wholesale prices. No dealers, ts, jesm: 
eno extra *‘in-between”’ profits’ "Harness at a 
Saving of $4.50 to $7.50, Ev ing guaran- 


teed satisfactory or 
your money back. 


Golden Eagle 
Buagy Co. 
10-12 Piedmont 
suri. A 

l, a. i 
: ee aS 
| ee sa — 
ZIREIY'"< 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


To introvuce wur f mous art pict ires we wil 
se'd «>solutely free t»: celeb: ted picture 
“Yard of Ro-es,” ia ten beactiful c lors, t,any- 
One -endi g4cent-t pavioOstage. Offer good 
only 20 days Address Art Picture Club, 211 
West 8th St., Topeka, Kansas. 





“SO. RY. RIGHT OF WAY.” 


Not long since when driving near 
the Southern Railway with a friend 
we saw this sign on a post, and he 
read it, ‘‘Sow Rye Right Away.” This 
is what I ‘want to urge you to do at 
once—sow rye right now. 

For poor land rye is one of the 
greatest stepping stones to success 
with the winter legumes. Much of 
failure with them, due to lack of 
bumus and of all crops that grow 
in winter, rye will supply the great- 
est amount of it at small cost. Don’t 
say you can’t get it. You and a cou- 
Ple of neighbors can telegraph some 
seedsman or Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertiser and get seed. It is too late 
for the legumes, except vetch, which 
should do in the warmer sections of 
The Progressive Farmer territory, 
though I have sowed it successfully 
in November in Piedmont North Car- 
Olina. If you can get the seed, it 
will be well to put ig a few pounds 
per acre with the rye, so your soil 
will be inoculated for the big success 
you will make with vetch next fall. 

But rye is the hardiest of all. It 
can be sowed later and even scratch- 
ed in with cultivator or disk or 
spring tooth harrow, though, of 
course, good preparation pays. So, 
again, ‘“‘Sow rye right away.” 

W. BRADFORD BAILEY. 

Augusta Co., Va. 





GOOD PLAN TO KEEP SWEET 
POTATOES. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a plan for 
keeping sweet potatoes, which [I have 
been using for about twenty years, 
and have lost but very few potatoes 
from rotting. 

Dig your potatoes after the first 
killing frost. Have some good pine 
straw on ground where you want hill. 
Put 20 or 25 bushels to the hill. 
Cover with good dry pinestraw, hav- 
ing it so thick that you can just 
reach potatoes with your arm. Cover 
straw with dirt, leaving no air holes. 
The two main points are (1) in get- 
ting your potatoes up as soon as they 
are dug, and (2) having plenty of 
good pine straw to absorb the mois- 
ture, so potatoes will undergo no 
change after they are covered up. 
The straw should be about 3 feet 
thick. A. H. PAGE. 

Cheraw, S. C. 





I always read everything in it, in- 
cluding the advertisements.—W. P. 
Ramsay, Seymour, Miss. 





THE PROGRESSIVE Rap s 





FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 





In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers wos 


to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; 
18 cents;three months, 40 cents; six monthe meee! 


cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks 


Cre want 


one year, $1.25. Each word, number or initial, including each initial in 70 cent, 
asseparateword Count carefully and send cash with or+e: sieiaiaa. County 





FARM MACHINERY. 


Second hand Engines and Hoilers for sale from 
3to40H.P You make the price E. G. Jones 
Tron Worka Rock Hill S C 


, 








Six bo se Portable Intern_ional Gasoline 
Engine for s le. friction Clute: Pulley, 
3. eened cooled Used only six months excel- 
ent ondition $200.00f o.b A. swain & Bro., 
Plymouth N C 





FRATHER BEDS. 





Feathe: beds—Buyers w noted for nice new 
«0-pound feather beds at $10 The Stokes Fur 
titureCo Bo rlinvten N C 





New feather beds—made from clean, new 
feathers, weight 36 lbs, covered with best ticking, 
shipped to any address for only $8.65 each. 
Dixie Feather Bed Co., Corbett, N. C. 





Feather eds— Mail us 610 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pou:d festher bed and 6- 
yound pair, of pillows freight prepaid Turner 
& Curnwell, feathe: Dealers. Charlotte N.C 





Feather Beds— For only $10 we will sbip youa 
aice new 36-1», feather bed snd 6-Ib pair pil 
ows; treig: t prepaid on orde s fo two beds or 
more. Address Turner-S¢tzler Furniture Co. 
Converse. S C 


Minorcas. Wyandottes, Orpin 
erels and pullets Write us ane Me 
Vards Asheboro N C vu 





Ron nn a — Leghorn and w 
ock cockerels rown Legho 
soolley Route4 Charlotte a 


Write Hyco Hill Poultsy Farm 
Va. f + beautiful Rose Cm: Rh de hieut 
and Single C mb Buff Orv gton Cocke *e 


150 White “yaniotte cocverels ang pu 
the great wint-r layers, a $! each Riven: 
cae Farm, Samuel M Flack, Prop, j 

ity “ C. i 











Whtele bern oullets raid lay) 
Near la ing »ge 75 cent ech 
ren some now aying. $100 each T p Hi 
R c y Mornt N C 





For sale—Ten “Brown Beauty” cocks 
worth $5.00 each now going at $3.00 each, two 
$5.00. Pullets of same breeding hatched Mir 
were laying in July. Satisfaction or money but 
Hurry, Hurry, Hurry. J. H. Henderson, Kp 
bg Tenn., breeder of Brown Leghorns gi 





REAL ESTATE. 





F rms for sale—L. B. Dail Mt. Olive N¢ 





LIVE STOCK 


Tamworth pigs 3 months old, $10 each. L. D. 
Britt, Tarboro, N. C. 








Nice Dur.e gilt+,6to8 mos. old, $10 to $16 
Gree. wood Dairy, Greenwco i, Tenn, 





Berks!:ire bogs aud pigs for:sle Registerev 
stock. Jas N Suith Taytorsville, N C 





vrize-winning Percheron filly colt for sie 
Win Wi kes Farm, North Wilkesboro. N. C. 





Berkshire pigs; thrifty orolific best breed- 
ing. Robert McMurdo. Charlottesville, Va. 





Nice Re kstire pix: eleci le to registration 
ah ar old, 8850each J T Gooding, »« er- 
! 4 





Nortb Georgia farms for sale Avis 
you want O F Morris. Real Estate. all |j 
Rockmart, Ga 





Fine apple orchard for sale. Also ten thousy 
bushels-of apples. George Wharton, 
Haywood Co., N. C. 





Gvood Farm for sale ne r town and 
sch o'. Write for full description and p 
WH Parris Co«ts N C 





For sale cheap—Level farm, good lands 
water, right on main line Atlantic Coast Lis 
—— to suit purchaser. Charles Emry, Weld 





For ssle—Four tracts :f land about five 
dred acres inesch, k cated in the good n 
section Pri e teu dollars per ecre Peni (Cy 
Soutbern P nes N C 





Berkshires 0° the richest breeding, all ages. 
re your wants. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 





_Duroc-Jersey cigs from registered stock, extrs 
fine Pricesright Add:ess B. P. Strickl nd 
Route 1, Louisbu:‘g. N © : 





For sale—Pure-bred Jersey bull calves and 
heifers, from six to ten months old. Daniel 
McKie, Woodlawn, S. C. 


Am inthe real estue -vsiness 1 aking f 
lands a spe tality. Gord two horse tarm 
cer tto white men with labor to handle the 
A _B Deans, * ilson, N 





A .eauti‘ul farm for sale, in the finest f 
growing and trucking section in the wo 
tertile soil and fine ciimate; also a beanti 
water front farm. with timber For fullp 
ticulers, addr.ss Samuel P Woodcock § 
bury. Wicomico Co. Md 





Wanted—To buy sound gentle draft family 
work horse. Want to see horse at my home. 
ne Brown, Hillsboro Road, Route 4, Raleigh, 





Blackwater Berkshire Farm, Delaware. We have 
a few more pigs for sale, priced to go quick. Send 
- Teng tae atonce. L.T. Davis, Frankford, Del. 
ee oy S 





Berkshi'e pige White Wyandotte chick ns, 

Cocke’s prc] fic. Bigg’s seven ear and Mar!boro 

rolific seedcorn W J. Groome & Suns Greens- 
ro 





Twenty pure bred Duroc Jer-ey pigs for sale 
Registered stuck, as fine as I ever raised. 8 to 10 
-ee-s, $6 ts $7 each Mrs, B. B. Robinson, 
Franktown, Va. 





For sale—One registered Poland China sow 
and nine pigs one week old which can be regist- 
ered. One fine registered boar seventeen months 
old, beauty. Also some gilts. A. G. Strickland, 
Stedman, N. C 





As low as $10 


And any boy can operate it and earn the 
+ Price of this saw in two days easily by 

contracting to saw lumber, firewood, lath, 
fences, posts, etc., for neighbors. 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable 


wood &>SAWVV 


is positively the cheapest and best 
saw made. Liberally guaranteed for 
year—will last many years. 
Strict!y factory prices— you 
save jobbers’ profits. Stick 
sits low—saw draws it on 
immediately machine 
starts—ensuring ease of 
operation. Only $10 saw to 
whch ripping table can be 
added. Write for catalogue. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 5 Belleville, Pa 
































HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—E xperienced farme and wife. small 
family, for up t;-date farm in North “‘arclina. 
Cottsn. corn peanuts and fruit About ixt 
acres cultiveted Mut furnish team and labor 
Address ‘Farm Land.” P.O sox 485 Norfolk, 
Virginia 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





$100 aday easiiy made selling our new cen 
sus maps. Agents wanted in each county Huse 
Cn. Atlanta Ga 


Crushed oyster sheils for poultry—To furtber 
reduce stock 100 pounds, 55c; 500. $225; 1,000 
4.00. They wil] keep Breslaner Wachicottr 
&Co Waverly Mills S C 








Bookkeeping or Sbortha:d $35. (Combined 
c urse #65. Subje:ts taugh‘ by sp cialists Ad 
d- ss the Greensboro ‘(omrercial School. 
Greersboro N “ fo liter:ture 





Largest and best tre-tise op all phases of 
pecan cultu e published free Conserv tive 
and reliable ute ip ny quantity for all pur- 
goers supplied Correspondence solicited. 

s Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 





R-gistered Berkshires. Three first prem ums 
from three cntrirs a: our recert Cou ty Fair 
Lougfellow and Lord Fremie- breeding. Prices 
rezsonale, Five yecr old rexi:t red Jersey 
belt tor. sae or exctange. J. A. Long Haw 

iver, 





Berkshires my specialty. Hae 16 cb ice 
boars an» gilts, May ‘arrow. Also a uu. ber of 
younger pigs. Am offering cheap for q ick 
sales. Write me your wants >atis ac: ion 
vuaranteed. Wincy Heights Farm W L 
Vaughan. Prop., Syc more, V+ 





Registered Essex suws in furrow, and vias. 
Pedigrees with all pigs Grade pigs fo: slauyb- 
ter: sows in farrow; pure-bred A:-ora goats 
all cheap Reversible an¢ ri.bt-band — isc 
olows; Guernsey bull: White Wyandotte and 
single como Leghorn -bickens; seec wheat 

_ veteb J F Cou'ter Connelly Springs 








For sale Big guinea pixs tne poor an’shog. 
American Beauty Peach 12% bushels picked 
from a single tree six years oid in 1910 Our 
new strawberry, the uby, the finest yet, 80 
quarts from 48 olants from 48 plants one year 
rom setting Order your June buds and pla ts 
for November delivery. Write for vrices. W 
Ty Stevens Movfiel" Ga 





POULTRY. 
Fine White Wyandotte cockerels $1.00. J W 
ash, Wigbtman, V+. 


Nice lot White Rock pullets for sale at $1 each 
J. F. Hurley, Concord, N. C. 


Single comb Rhode Island Reds. Engert Poul- 
try Farm, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 75 each. Mrs. 
Zorah Harrill, Forest City, N. C 


Indian Runner Drakes one dvilar each Will 
xchange for ducks Jasper Fletch:r McColl, 

















Single Comb White Leghorns, cifferent ag.s. 
*1 each, $:0 per dozen. Mrs J O Deal Granite 
Falls N.C. 


Ruff and Bl ck Orpiugt no. Cock: rels, $2 00 
and up; pullets, $1.60 and up; trios $5 00 and up 
Eggs in season Winners at Atl nta. Ga, Au- 
gu:t», Ga. Knoxvilie, Tenn, Greenville. S C, 
Pickeus, S.C. W.E. Hendricks, Pickens. S. C. 








For sale—Very desirable tract of unimpro 
sandy land in middle South Carolin, 
acres Suitable for fruit growing or genet 
farming Surpl:s ood wil! repay large par 
purchase prce R. T Crewfora, owner, 3 
ford “ ~ J F. Mobl:y agent Columbia $6 





Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County 
For corn cott: n, general f rming s 
ing nuts, tobacco. vegetables and fruit. B 
cated country; good wster. $5 te $10 pers 
Terms <ne-fourth cash, libe 1 terms oD 
ame For illustrated tolde: and maps sect 
address Geo Ki burn, Sec’y, Mobile, ala 
tion this .aper 





datic 


a 


Fle 


Two! 
fabri 
fabric 
stitch 
sepa 
inner 





The best and most profitable bighy ‘mon 
and equ:ppe! 162%-acre farm in Vernon ! 
iso Louisiana, four miles nortb of Leesvl 
choice biack and rich sandy loam; p odut 
al alfa, corn c ‘top, cane. so: ghum ve. etal 
e'c. No drceuvhts; he Ithy, best wale 
abundance; every convenience, » bol: # 
chu ches pear; delight‘ul clim.te. Price #)) 
vere, $1,00l cash, alance in th:ee anvudle 
nents at 7,e¢ cent. inte est. If in earnestt! 
iv search of tre .est act now end get the fu 
particulirs, fte wards pe sonully ins ett 
you will purchise. Adv nced age of 0¥! 
sensop for vei ing. ©. H. Juces, sole at 
Gulve ton, Texas 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





Wanted—25 bus. good seed chufas. Seed P¢ 
for sale. J. G. Layton, Dunn, N. C. 

Buy Suy teinsrow. Fist ands, prices 
to advance. Circle Grove Farms B-thavet 





Cabbage pla:ts $125 per thousand. Grov! 
fr.m the best seed obtainable Oakilin Fu 
Route 4 Salisbury N C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley and Sage pit’ 
Rbubarb Asparagus roots and Horse 
sets Geo M Todd Greens’ ro. N 


Cat. Ipa “Sp ciosa” Beautiful tast-growl 
useful -hadetree Eight, ten f.et, 60¢ - 
20¢ Robert McMurdo, Charlo'te-ville, 











Best g aced seed whea , freef om all forel 
seeds Leap’s P olific nd Fu tz, $1.85 0 
rackedf o b here Jn», K Goodwa% 
p'an “arm Mt Ull: N CG 


Fr st Prvof Cabbage Plants, grows tt 
open; leading varieties; catalogu. a0 for | 
tion suggestions fee Send $1% ty Wa 
$5 for 5,000; $9 for 10.000; $85 for 100,000, 
field Yor ~« Charlotte N * 








aoe 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants. All leading ty 
ties. 20c 100; $1.50, 1000; 5000, $6.25; 10000, ff 
We ship none but fine, stocky, - Va. 
plants. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 








d 
Bermuda grass roots—ten thousand < 500 
lar! Best pasture grass common, arti 
Recommended experiment stations, | ed 4 
Agriculture, Progressive Farmer. estic # 
for work horses, milk cows, all pea 
mals, and poultry. Once set, always nywher 
easily confined to locality. Grows 07 org 
rich soil or barren land. Great = ea 
One acre will sufficiently graze Wt” ratio 
mules. Saves one-half corn or ereeping tel 
Nothing better for building and oa time 
races, and stop all washes. Now orangeba™ 
past. Carolina Farms, Box 21, 
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Men like Twolayr 
% because, though medium in 
weight, it is as warm as the 
bulky, heavy underwears. 


Women like Twolayr because 
its smooth fit makes a good foun- 
dation for the outer garments. 


«NOLAYp 


Fleece-Lined Underwear 


Twolayr is made of a light outer 
fabric of elastic rib and a light inner 
fabric of ribbed fleece, invisibly 
stitched together. A layer of air 
separates the two and keeps the 
inner fleece light and dry. 


For Men, Women and Children 


In Separate and Union Garments at 50c and 

up. Twolayr is oneof the ta 

gard Underwears. Sold by m 

Write for Bodygard Book No. . 
UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica New York 
Makers of Podyrard Under- 
wears. tincluding - S- 
down, Vellastic. Springtex 
and Airyknit. 


Ss) 





You can dig 4Q 
loot Wells quickly 
HIOUGH any 
Soll Wilh our 
Outtil at 


+10 Dehvered 


Write Us Today 
and learn how you 
can start a_profit- 
able business digging 
wells for others on 
an investment of 
but $10.00. 

Works faster and 
simpler than any 
other method. 


Write Today 


Standard Earth Auger Co. 


1131 Newport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ben eee ce EET 


Wm. 8. Parry Co. Adv. Chicago 
eee 


It is a PEERLESS—Don’t Forget IT. 


A dea huller ths 
at g-ts all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
rene nate Corn, Castorand Velvet Beans A boy can 
- Indestructible teeth. Write for booklet. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















THE HEALTH AND HOW TO SAFE- 
GUARD IT. 


(Continued from page 8.) 
omel, for example, is a powerful pois- 
on.very repulsive to the _ body. 
When a dose is taken the whole di- 
gestive tract makes one supreme ef- 
fort to rid itself of this offensive mat- 
ter. The digestive organs are called 
upon to do double duty. The juices 
of the intestinal tract are secreted 
in ,.excess in order to wash out this 
obnoxious material. In so doing, of 
course other objectionable maiter 
which has clogged the digestive tract 
is carried out of the system also. 
The immediate effect may be that of 
restored health and vigor, but fancy 
the condition of the overworked 
stomach, liver, kidneys, goaded on to 
do double and triple duty, the re- 
laxed debilitated condition of the in- 
testinal walls that have in reality lit- 
erally wept to rid the body of a hate- 
ful substance. If the experience 
could be limited to once in a lifetime 
our bodies might be persuaded to 
forgive us, but when this act is re- 
peated every few weeks or months 
the strain is so great that the body 
finally rebels outright and then the 
chronic dyspeptic, the liver victim, 
with all the companion ills upon 
whom drugs wisely administered or 
otherwise are powerless to act, drags 
out his miserable days. 


Good Health Your Right. 


It is a constant surprise to ob- 
serve with what complacent compos- 
ure many people accept ill health, in 
short how many people ‘“enjoy’’ 
‘poor health.’ It is not of the se- 
rious illness that I speak, but of 
the minor ailments which are suffi- 
ciently numerous, particularly during 
the winter season, as to swell in 
the aggregate very considerably the 
total family and neighborhood disa- 
bility. They are important, too, for 
the reason that they lead to more es- 
rious troubles. Those who neglect 
what they believe to be ‘merely 
colds’ often become victims of pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis. Every ‘ndi- 
vidual has in his individual resist- 
ance, a barrier against sickness. It 
is the most powerful protection we 
have; but this resistance depends 
upon a few simple rules of hygiene 
religiously adhered to. The essentials 
of success are knowledge, and self- 
control. The rules cover— 


(1) Plenty of fresh air, both for 
lungs and skin. 

(2) Proper bathing. 

(3) Exercise. 

(4) Rest and sleep, and— 

(5) Nutritious, wisely selected 
food. 


I am reminded in this connection 
of an incident that occurred about a 
year ago at the approaching winter 
season. A country physician was ac- 
costed by a friend with the question, 
“Well, doctor, how are the neigh- 
bors?”’ “Everyone is quite well, 
now, so I am taking life easy,” re- 
plied the doctor. “But hog killing 
time is coming on and then I shall 
have plenty to do.” 


How Proper Diet Will Aid Health. 


Intemperance, as I see it, is not 
limited to alcoholic beverages alone, 
but often covers the indulgence of 
the appetite for the so-called harm- 
less foods which, when taken in ex- 
cess, slowly but surely steal away the 
health. The effect of diet upon 
health has been studied in various 
ways and the result has been to raise 
a number of problems. Practically 
all students are agreed, however, that 
the excessive use of meat, often 
causing putrefaction in the digestive 
tract, is responsible for a larger num- 
ber of minor ailments. 

One of the chief weaknesses in the 
winter diet is its exclusiveness. An 
exclusive diet, say of two or three 
staples as meat, rice, sweet potatoes, 





.MINING,POTASH IN GERMANY 








See your dealer mow, before he 
contracts for his goods, and urge 
him to get good up-to-date brands, 
containing 6 to 10 per cent. potash, 
and to carry POTASH SALTS 
in stock. 

There is profit in such goods 
both for you and your dealer. 

You get more plant food for 
your money, your fertilizer is 





Direct from the German Mines 
But it takes time to get it 


better balanced, your soil fertility 
is conserved, and your crops are 
larger and of better quality. 
Potash Pays. 

We will sell you or your dealer 
Potash in any amount from 200 lbs. 
up. Write now for prices and for 
free pamphlets giving just the facts 
you are looking for about improving 
crops and soils. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


€ontinental Building, Baltimore 


Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans 
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THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND 


Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and 
Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, 
onld we make you a fairer offer? 


( 

OUR DIXIE RAZOR lno°254 
fiefd Steel, tempered by 
giving it the smoothest and keenest 
use it and know i 
to find it ort by 


simply 


our New, Secret, 


shaving 
giving it a fair trial. 


it in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. 
mode cf specially prepared Leather 





DIXIE MF "i ‘ity, Ga 

rentle n: 2 one of 
uc trial, and toe send 
jin 10 days. 





ici ih lec rE 
% YO 
; US ONLY $1.45, 
and you will own one of the best Razors made. 

Canvas 
return 


HOLLOW GROUND, 
HAND FORGED from Genuine Shef- 
Electrical 
s ede 
is the best Razor made and we want you 
The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 

wide, . 4 
and Canvas, 
worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Pox 55 , Union City, Ga. 
Consolidation of B. W. MICDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
CcCouUPORn 


If I keep “Razor, I 





RiRAZOR: FIRST. X 





Guaranteed to 
Strop Alone 
the Razor. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE, 
with Razor, or on request, giving 
Wholecale Factory Prices on Sew- 
ing Machines, Buggies, Bee-Hives, 
Stoves, Ranges, Watches, Stump 
Pullers, Etc. 


Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 
After ordering one of our Ra- 
if your wish, you may, by 
ianding out a few ecards we will 
23 in. long send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 
ard is alone your choice of Fountain Pers, 
Automatic Razor Stroppers, Shot 
Guns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 
Knives, etc. 


Process, 
known We 














DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. 
t your special Wholesale Fa‘tory Price of $1.45, 
am to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 
round 
or 
square 




















[| Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
aicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time, 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F 
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HUSTLER SAW. MILL 


‘cutter, most’durable and satistactory{Saw'Millzon 
No other mill has so many time and labor saving inventions all in one, at such a low 
We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, ete. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


it is the lightest’running,”easiest*handled, fastest 


the market. 
price. 
Write for catalog No. 20. 


Record: 
2100:t.’01 Boards 
in One,HourS 


a ere 





taken day after day, is always un- 
safe. Even foods which are not 
ideally the best are probably needed 
when no better are available. Va- 
riety in the diet, particularly the ad- 
dition of the green vegetables, nuts, 
dried fruits and preserves will do 
more to maintain bodily vigor than 
all the patent drugs ever concocted. 





Are you a “year-round” farmer? 
Svery Southern farmer should be, 





DON’T PAY TWO PRICES=™ 


Bave $18.00 to $22.00 on 


HOOSIER 


eard-of Fact 
DAYS FREE TRIAL BEFORE YOU 
BUY. Our new improvements abso- 
‘ lutely surpass anything ever produced. 
Cy” SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR 
Hoosier Steel % OUR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES, 
| HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 313 State St. Marion, Ind. 
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Big Saver of Work and Money onthe Farm 


Sharpens all tools for farmers and mechanics—sharp- 
ens ensilage and threshing machine knives wit!out 
removing them—sharpens and grinds everything from 
sickles, discs, plow points, cultivator blades, etc. to 
your favorite rs zor—can be used as a jig saw, rip saw, 
drill, lathe, milk tester—runs cream separator and 
churn—has 30 different attachments—costs but little 
more than the grindstone—30 DAYS FREE T&IAL. 


LUTHER HUMMER. [TOOL GRINDER 


Here is‘a too! grinder that is a whole workshop in itself and itis low enough in price for 
everyone to afford It makes every bit of your everyday work so much easier—it saves 
your time ard money in so many different ways that no farmer or tool-user should fail to 
find out every fact about it. No other machine ever built is like it or approaches its wide 
range of usefulness—no other machine of so moderate a price will save you so mvch 
money and work. We want you to try this wonderful machine for 30 days free on your 
farm without any promises or red tape. You can sharpen and polish all your tools 
and try it out in every way. Then if you do not want to keep it send it back. Our big 
40-page free book tells all about this machine and its uses. 


Dimo-Grit Wheels—the wheel for steel, 25 times faster 
than grindstones—10 times more efficient an emery. 
Will not draw temper from steel. 


Dimo-Grit cuts away hardest steel as emery does soft coprer. These wonderful sharpening wheels 
turning 4000 revolutions per minute, will quickly do any job of grinding Compared to sharpening ona 
grindstone it is mere play to do the toughest job of grinding with Dimo-Grit wheel—the “wheel for 
steel.” No need of cooling with t no d of drawing temper. No more spoiling of tools, 
no more back-breaking work on the grindstone. Think of how much easier your every day work will 
be—how much better and quicker you will. doit with all your tools keen and bright Dimo Grit is the latest 
development of artificial diamord substance, a twin product of Carborundum you have heard so much 
about. But Dbime-Grit is especially suited to steel. Carborundum wheels furnished if wanted. 
McClure’s Magazine’s intensely interesting story about the discovery of artificial diamond substances is 
told in our Free Book. 











Retern This Coupon for 





COUPON 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO., 
114 Stroh bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send at no cost or obligation your 30 days 
free trial offer, and your large free book. 


SE 


My name is 





My address is 
A good Hardware dealer in my locality is 








(Please fil) in dealer’s name) 





30 Days Free Trial 


We want to prove to you the value of this great labor saving 
machine of the farm. Answer this advertisemet today and get the 
particulars of our 30 days free trial offer, also the free book. You 
will be under no obligations whatever. Filloutthe couponand getfull | name “Dimo-Grit” om 
information and free 40-page book by returnmail. Write today SURE. 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 114 Stroh Bldg,, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Whole Workshop in Itself 


With this machine you can do every kind of sharpening, grind- 
ing or polishing—you can sharpen ensiiage knives without removing 
them—run the churn and cream separator with half the effort and 
save your back. The milk tester wili help you pick out profitable 
cows (} of all cows are milked at a loss). With the speci lI attech- 
mests the Hummer can be used as a jig saw. rip saw, turn- 
ing lathe, drill or horse cl:pper. Has 30 difierent attach- 
ments. It saves money in countless ways—it does all sorts of re- 
pair jobs on which you would otherwice waste time and money in 
taking the job to town. The free book fully shows the many ways 
the Hummer saves money for you, and how it pays for itsel( over and 
over again. No other machine ever bulit saves so much hard work 
and so much money in so many different ways. 


Shaft Drive Like an Automobile 


Look at the mechanical picture in the left-hand corner of this ad- 
vertisement—see what strong construction this machine has—noiice 
how the easy running shaft drive is enclosed in dust-proof housing— 
you can see why this machine will give long service Its shaft drive, 
ball bearings, bevel gears and gravity lubrication make it run as _ 
easy as a sewing machine. 


Makes Everyone an Expert at Tool 
Sharpening 


The patent tool rests and special attachments enable even an in- 
experienced boy to do the most difficult sharpening, such as twist 
drills, saws, discs, hay knives, mower knives, etc.—avy and 
every job of sharpening aod grinding You expect to use tools every — 
day for years. Consider how much easier and quicker this wonderful ~ 
machine will make all your work—how much money it will save! 

This machine will help keep the boys on the farm. It 
lighiens their work and 1 it a pl e—makes them 
forget the lure of the city. 


Instructive 48-Page Free Book 


This interesting book contains over 100 illustrations and 40 pages 
of valuable information about the care of tools. It tells the best way 
to sharpen and polish tools and make them last longer. It tells all 
about the Luther Hummer Tool Grinder and answers every question 
you can think of about the machine and how to keep tools sharp. 
It also reprints McCiure’s interesting story of the discovery of artificial 
diamonds and the adaption to commercial uses, and tells about the 
wonderful electric furnaces at Niagara Falls in which Dimo-Gritis 
made. Return coupon for 80 Days Free Trial Offer and Free Book. 








DIMO-GRIT 
Sharpening Stones 


Ask your dealer for 
Dimo-( eit sharpening 
stones, the greatest 
sharpening substance 
for steel. Look for the 


the stone. All sizes. 











